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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WO features about the British memorandum 
T« security, to which we referred briefly last 

week, are happily attracting much attention 
abroad. One is its admission that the clause in all 
our arbitration treaties enabling us to reserve 
matters affecting ‘‘ national honour ”’ and “‘ vital 
interests ’’ may call for reconsideration. No 
other country will reduce its armaments while it 
feels, however unjustly, that a nation of the 
importance of Great Britain may at any time 
refuse to accept an arbitral award on the plea that 
the dispute in question affects her ‘‘ vital 
interests.’” The other point is the clear and timely 
distinction made between treaties of the Locarno 
type, signed by nations which were recently 
enemies, and treaties such as those France has 
concluded with Little Entente nations, which are 
clearly aimed at Germany and Hungary. The 
British memorandum is one of the most con- 
structive documents this Government has sent to 
Geneva. 


Rear-Admiral Plunkett, of the U.S. Navy, has 
got himself into hot water on both sides of the 


Atlantic by saying that war between his country 
and Great Britain is ‘‘ inevitable.”’ It was a 
tactless remark, bluntly put and much exaggerated 
in emphasis. We are bound to say, however, 
that though we disagree with its positiveness and 
disapprove of its blatancy of expression, we prefer 
it to the hypocritical cant that is usually voiced 
in regard to the relations between the two 
countries. If it disturbs complacent people here 
and in America it will not have been wholly harm- 
ful. To say that war between the _ two 
countries is ‘‘ inevitable ’’ is, of course, absurd; 
but hardly more absurd than to say—as every- 
one does—that it is ‘‘ unthinkable.’ It is as 
well that an American should ask his countrymen 
what the purpose of a big navy really is. A bill 
is now before the U.S. Senate for developing 
the Merchant Marine. In supporting it its 
sponsor said : 


. It looks as if we were going to adopt a naval 
programme involving an expenditure of $750,000,000 
. they say for the protection of our commerce. 
Yet if we do not do something for the building up 
of the American Merchant Marine we will not have 
any commerce to defend or protect. 


In condemning war talk and America’s huge 
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naval plans as ‘‘ sheer nonsense ’’ Senator Borah 
spoke of ‘‘ these enlarged naval programmes.”’ 
But there is only one: 


M. Briand’s latest note in the Franco-American 
negotiations for a pact to abolish war will probably 
put an end to a rather astonishing correspondence. 
He makes it quite clear that France will not 
exchange the guarantees of peace afforded by the 
League, incomplete though they be, for a general 
assertion that all war is illegal. As was the case 
when the United States thought of joining the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
Washington expects the fifty-five Members of the 
League to alter their rules of procedure in order 
to suit its own convenience. When M. Briand’s 
original proposal was made, the State Department 
probably imagined nothing would come of it, but 
the peace groups of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties both tried to convert it to their own 
uses. With its help the Democrats would have 
brought the United States too close to the League, 
while the Republicans would have brought the 
League much closer to the Borah conception of 
peace than its Members would wish. The project 
will now be buried as quietly as possible. 


Had Mr. Hughes accepted the invitation to 
head the American delegation to the Three- 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, that 
Conference would not have ended in failure. 
Instead, it was felt that he should represent his 
country at the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana. But even his tact, which was shown so 
conspicuously in his opening speech to the 
delegates, is no longer able to convince Central 
and South America that the feeling the United 
States entertains towards them is purely one of 
brotherly love. Dr. Guerrero, the Foreign 
Minister of Salvador, has urged compulsory 
arbitration. If this proposal stood any chance 
of adoption it would compel Washington to 
modify its Nicaraguan policy. The Mexican 
delegation has put forward several suggestions 
which would radically change the organization 
of the Pan-American Union and take its control 
out of the hands of North America. It would not 
be surprising if a modification in the attitude of 
Mexico were to be coupled with the news that New 
York bankers had granted facilities in respect of 
the payment of the Mexican foreign debt. 


The revised Prayer Book Measure exactly fulfils 
prediction. | The changes it contains are only 
changes of degree, but they are not unimportant. 
They go some considerable way to meet the most 
serious criticisms of those who defeated the 
Measure in Parliament. The prayer for the King 
is made compulsory, and the Black Rubric is 
inserted at the end of the Communion Service. 
Thus two main objections are met. The third— 
that in regard to Reservation—is partially met by 
the insertion in the form of Rubrics of more 
explicit instructions as to where and how Reserva- 
tion may be practised than was contained before 
in the separate list of draft rules. Whether this 
will satisfy the extremer Protestant section 
remains to be seen. 


The Bishop of Birmingham lost no time jp 
announcing that at all events it does not satisf 
him. His pronouncement contained several yn. 
conscious misrepresentations which have since 
been pointed out by the Bishop of Southwark anq 
others; but the normal difficulty of overtaki 
misstatement with correction was in this instance 
seriously enhanced by the fact that as the Bisho 
had agreed that their discussions should be 
regarded as confidential, those of his coll 
with more scruples in this matter than himself 
were placed at a disadvantage in formulating their 
answers. Dr. Barnes’s bad taste in publishing 
his statement contemporaneously with the con. 
clusions of his brother Bishops, and the narrow. 
ness and lack of charity of which the statement 
gives evidence are no more than a shocked public 
has come to fear from him. It is a tragedy that 
his patent sincerity should deprive him of 
elementary Christian virtues and make him g9 
much more of a fanatic than those whom he 
persecutes. 


The result of the Faversham by-election shows 
once more that there is no serious decline of con. 
fidence in the Government. The Conservative 
candidate was returned with a majority of over 
1,600, despite the intervention of Mr. Hailwood. 
The Labour candidate considerably increased his 
total, but the Liberal vote adds further proof that 
Liberal revival is a fiction. It is fortunate for 
the reputation of the 1,090 who voted for 
Mr. Hailwood that the ballot is secret. His 
recent experience seems to_ indicate that 
in any constituency it is safe to count on finding 
a thousand simpletons. 


In a speech he made before the Woking 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday Mr. A. M. 
Samuel, M.P., Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, had nothing but good words to say 
about Britain’s trade prospects. As against an 
adverse overseas trade balance in 1926 of 
412,000,000, he reported a probable credit balance 
for 1927 of not less than £73,000,000. He 
was careful to say that these figures were not 
official, being based on personal calculations; but 
coming from one in his position there is no reason 
to doubt their comparative accuracy. His 
optimism has received support from Mr. Good- 
enough in his speech at the annual meeting of 
Barclay’s Bank. This is cheerful reading, but 
it must not be overlooked that while many 
trades are improving, the basic industries 
remain depressed, and that it is on _ these 
that the country’s prosperity ultimately depends. 
Here there is hope in the fine work done by British 
scientists. The application of modern science to 
industry is all-important to its progress. British 
manufacturers were slow to learn this lesson, but 
now that they have learnt it they are using it to 
the utmost advantage. In Mr. Samuel’s opinion 
British chemists now lead the world. 


The report of Lord Bradbury’s Committee on 
Municipal Banks finds that an extension of the 
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system during the next ten years ‘* would not be 
= the interest of the community as a whole.”’ 
Seeing the remarkable success of the Savings 
Bank opened in 1919 by the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, which now has deposits amounting to nearly 

8,000,000, the community as a whole may feel 
inclined to ask why. The answer is to be found 
in the words, “‘ the next ten years.”’ During this 

riod the State will have to undertake large con- 
yersion operations, and there is a fear lest the 
attraction of money to municipal savings banks 


should bring about a shortage of support for 


these that would tend to embarrass the Treasury. 


The Committee also point out that it is unsafe 
to generalize from the happy experience of 
Birmingham. That city is peculiarly well placed 
for the experiment, having no trustee savings 
bank, into which a big proportion of local savings 
would otherwise have gone, They also calculate 
that 75 per cent. of the money invested in the 
Municipal Bank has been diverted from the 
Post Office Savings Bank, National Saving 
Funds, Friendly Societies, and elsewhere. The 
success of the Corporation’s banking venture is 
thus not so startling as it appears to be. But it is 
startling enough to make other city authorities 
wish to emulate it, despite the discouragement of 
Lord Bradbury’s Committee. 


The most astonishing news that has come from 
China for a long time is the report that civil war 
is nearing an end—not, it is true, because the 
War Lords want peace, but because they can no 
longer squeeze any money out of the unfortunate 
peasants. We appear to be arriving at a stage 
when Chang Tso-lin and the Nationalists will 
agree upon the policy they propose to adopt 
towards the foreigner. This policy will greatly 
depend upon whether the foreigner will continue 
to send them arms. According to 


reports from 
Peking, the Northerners alone spent £3: 000,000 - 


last year on importing arms and munitions, 
mainly from countries whose governments have 
every reason to work for peace in China. If the 
Powers would now combine to prevent the rival 
generals from obtaining war material, China 
might at last become peaceful. Judging by past 
failures to reach an agreed policy, we are not 
hopeful that they will adopt so reasonable a step. 


It is a little ironical that Bolshevist leaders who 
were sent to Siberia by the Tsars should now be 
driven into exile by their own colleagues and 
should be so much under the threat of a worse 
fate that even a man of the stamp of Trotsky left 
on his long journey to Turkestan without giving 
any message to those of his friends who were bold 
enough to come to the station to see him off. The 
farewell announcement of the leaders of the 
Upposition, which declares that they ‘‘ yield to 
iolence’ and are driven into ‘‘ senseless and 
purposeless exile,’? has only reached the general 
public through a Communist newspaper in Berlin. 
\ccording to this document, Trotsky, Rakovsky, 
and their friends are convinced that they will soon 
called back to do important work in Moscow, 
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but their banishment shows that Stalin is now so 
strong that he need fear no opposition. 


A section of the Press is urging that the Iveagh 
Bequest pictures should be permanently kept in 
London instead of being taken to Ken Wood. 
This is a thoroughly wrong-headed and mischiev- 
ous idea, There is already too great a centraliza- 
tion of the nation’s art treasures: the recent flood 
at Millbank drew fresh attention to the storage in 
the Tate Gallery of pictures that might be enrich- 
ing provincial walls. We should like to see 
adopted a scheme which has several times been 
projected for circulating selected pictures among 
big provincial cities. The argument that no one 
will go to see the Iveagh pictures if they are hung 
at Ken Wood is rubbish. People who care for 
art will go to Ken Wood as they go now to— 
shall we say?—Dulwich or Hampton Court. 
It is a mistake to suppose that we can foster 
appreciation of art by making it easy of access. 
People value most what it costs them some trouble 
to get. 


With the recent experience of ‘‘ Rugger ” 
night behind them, and Boat Race night 
looming ahead, the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge have done sensibly in 
issuing their admonition on the subject of 
“‘ragging.’”” The document is fair, tactful, 
and refrains from censure. One point it 
makes that is often overlooked and _ therefore 
requires some emphasis. It is this: the blame 
for disturbances is always placed unreservedly at 
the doors of the Universities. The Vice- 
Chancellors rightly say that, with very few 
exceptions, no evidence has yet reached them 
‘“‘ as to actual participation in these disturbances 
by undergraduate members of either University.’ 
Although, of course, many undergraduates do 
take part in the “‘ rags,”’ it is undoubtedly true 
that much of the trouble is caused by ex-members 
of the Universities and by other young men with 
no ’Varsity connexions but with unlimited 
capacity for making themselves a nuisance. 


We note with pleasure that the Atheneum last 
week celebrated its centenary. We wish it many 
years of continued prosperity; its record needs 
no emphasis or praise from us. In its early 
days Lamb and Hood enlivened its columns; 
others have been George Darley, Barry Cornwall, 
Watts-Dunton, Mrs. Browning, Yeats, and a host 
besides. In its present form as co-equal with 
the Nation it continues to uphold a sensitive 
standard of criticism and elegance in letters. Its 
Centenary supplement is full of interest; it 
includes an article by Mr. John Randall, who 
became a proof reader at the Athenzeum Press in 
1875 at the age of 21, and whose record of the 
history of the paper since then is also the record 
of the slow and successful fight of printing 
operatives for better conditions and wages. The 
SaturDay and the Atheneum are to-day not un- 
connected. Mr. Vernon Rendall, who was for 16 
years in the editorial chair of the Atheneum, 
subsequently joined our own staff and is happily 
still with us. 
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STEAM versus PETROL 


HE coming spring will see a crisis in the war 

between roads and railways. When Parlia- 

ment reassembles the railway companies will 
present bills seeking unrestricted use of the roads. 
Over these bills there is every prospect of a first- 
class tussle. The railways and their rivals, the 
road transport companies, are marshalling their 
forces and their arguments, and during the past 
week both sides have launched an offensive of 
propaganda in the Press. 

The battle is of considerable public interest, 
for it touches all classes of the community. The 
root of the matter is the present and future cost of 
freightage, and this, directly or indirectly, affects 
all producers, distributors and consumers, and 
also the general travelling public who use 
either railways or roads. It is not easy to 
disentangle the arguments and counter-arguments 
which each side advances; one thing, however, 
is undeniable. This is that petrol is filching 
more and more business from steam and that 
unless some means can be found of readjusting 


the balance the prosperity of the railways, 
already declining, will continue steadily to 
dwindle. The reason is simple. Motor-cars are 
cheap and their fuel is cheap, and these two 
factors, taken in conjunction with a third, namely, 
the infinitely lower working costs of road 
transport compared with those of the railways, 
enable road companies to offer more attractive 
rates for the carriage of both passengers and 
goods. 

The case of the railways is this. At present 
their use of the roads is restricted by law. 
Their receipts are falling through competition 
from the roads, and this competition they regard 
as unfair, first, because the overhead costs of 
the two systems are incomparable, and second, 
because by their contribution to rates, out of 
which roads are made and maintained, they are 
actually subsidizing their competitors. If they 
are granted full use of the roads they can, they 
say, effect considerable economies and attract 
back a good deal of lost business, which things 
will result, to the public benefit, in a lowering of 
rates. If they are not granted full use, the con- 
tinuing loss of revenue can only result in the exist- 
ing rates being raised, to the detriment of the 
general public and of industry and employment. 
They claim no monopoly, but rather co-operation 
with existing road interests to prevent overlapping 
and unnecessary rehandling of goods, and to this 
end they are willing to enter into financial as well 
as working agreements. 

That, briefly, is the case for the railways. It is 
answered by the road interests as follows: A con- 
siderable volume of traffic has been lost to the 
railways (they say) because the operating expenses 
of the railway companies have been unduly 
inflated above pre-war level, and because the ser- 
vices provided by rail are less efficient than they 
should be. If rates were reduced and services 
improved, much of this lost traffic would be 
recovered. But if the railways are allowed 
to embark on road transport the incentive 
to reduction and improvement by sail 
will be diminished. The increased volume 
of road traffic which will result can only divert still 
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more traffic from the railways, thus aggravat; 
not alleviating, the situation. Thus there will }, 
no economies, and railway rates will go up, ng 
down. As to a monopoly, though the railw, 
may not seek that now, normal commercial cop, 
siderations will result eventually in an attempt tp 
drive competitors off the road. With the immeng 
resources at their disposal, the railways could 
enough traffic on the roads in any one area 1) 
limit competition, and then enter in that area 

a rate-cutting war with the object of eliminatin 
competitors. In the offer of the railway companie, 
to co-operate financially with existing road gop, 
cerns critics see a concealed plot to purchase , 
controlling interest in the larger concerns or 
buy out the smaller. These objects accompli 
they fear an era in which the railways, having 
crushed competition and established a virtyj 
monopoly, will raise road rates without reduc; 
rail charges, and so have the public at their mercy, 
For these reasons the Federation of Britis, 
Industries has thrown in its lot with the roag 
transport companies and will fight the Railway 
Bills in Parliament. 

The reply of the railways to this criticism nee 
not now be examined in detail. It is briefly tha 
though operating expenses are high, this is no 
through circumstances over which the railways 
have control. For example, cost of materials has 
greatly increased, and the wages bill is 150 per 
cent. above pre-war level. They claim that the 
services they offer to-day are, on the whole, mor 
and not less efficient than they were. This isa 
point which must remain largely a matter of 
opinion. The railway companies have certainly 
not in the past been conspicuously enterprising 
or shown the kind of initiative and imagination 
that build up a thriving business. The growing 
thunder of road traffic past their doors has 
awakened the most somnolent of them, and the 
point to be considered is not whether the railways 
deserve what they are asking for, either by their 
record or as a matter of justice, but whether or 
not, if they get it, they will use it in the publi 
interest. If the powers they seek involve red 
danger of a monopoly, then emphatically they 
should not be granted; for even if it be considered 
that monopolies are not what they were, and tha 
nowadays Governments would, if necessary, inter- 
vene in the public interest, the record of the rail 
ways does not inspire confidence in the likelihood 
of their using the power to the best advantage. 
The Federation of British Industries considers 
that the danger of monopoly does exist. Iti 
without doubt a serious consideration, but to kil 
the Bills on this ground alone would be unreaso- 
able. There is no reason why they should not k 
so amended as to provide more adequate salt 
guards against the danger which industry foresets 

Granted that all fear of a monopoly or anything 
approaching it can be eliminated, will the powes 


coal and iron—which road transport can nevt 


the lifeblood of our basic industries. 
classes of traffic are diverted to the roads, the mi 


the rates on the traffic which is left to them. 
danger of such a step is obvious. 


sought then benefit the country? There at 
certain classes of heavy freightage—such 4 
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taneously rooked and racked. Let those who have 
be THE PAINS OF PLEASURE attended any popular athletic event and 
. : endeavoured to get a meal on the ground 
ys NE of our readers has sent to us some | remember what they have suffered in squalor and 
4 () correspondence between himself and the | extortion. For those who attend race-meetings 
to manager of a central London theatre. The | 4d are not prepared to pay twenty-two shillings 
. laygoer char ged the management with exploiting and sixpence for admission, the accommodation 
uw is wretched, and the facilities for refreshment in 

the success of their piece by turning sections of the | 14. six shillin enclosure ar rdid beyond 
oF Ils and charging fourteen shillings and 
on pit into sta description. The managements do nothing 
ng jm Sixpence for an inferior seat, whose just price | because nothing is demanded. The racegoer is 
ie, | would seem to be about a quarter of that sum. The | willing to fight for stale beer in a filthy glass or 
»n. @ management could and did reply that there was no | for acrid tea in a cup that appears to have been 
14 deceit: if purchasers bought seats which were | rescued from an ash-heap. At cricket-grounds, 
to B® marked in the box-office plan they could see how when there is a big occasion, refreshment is 
ed, B far back they were before buying them and stay almost out of the question. But for the crowd it 
ing away if they considered the price too high. We he the 
ul ropose to teach theatre managers how to ardly believe that he is on holiday unless he is in 
ng do not pr sa 88 b .. | @ queue or travelling twenty in a carriage or 
cy. orm their price-lists, Dut we may suggest in | battling for an antique bun in a shanty which the 
ish passing that the exploitation of a success in this | Ministry of Agriculture would schedule as unfit 
cad | manner may prove bad business in the long run. | for cattle. 


way § It prejudices the public against that particular 

house and against theatres in general, and adds 
ed I to the number of those who think that playgoing 
that B in central London is wretchedly uncomfortable 
Nt and abominably expensive. Some of this number 
depart to the kinema, saying that it provides far 


_ greater comfort at far less expense. But these, 
the 100, are apt to be deceived. By a curious but 
more significant coincidence we received, along with the 


isa § complaint of the playgoer, a serious accusation 


t of @ against a central London kinema. There, although 
ainly the seats and standing-room were already packed, 
ISIN§ BH the box-office was still taking money as though 
ation HE seats were available. When the purchaser dis- 


ad covered that he could have no seat and asked for 


1 the bis money back, it was only after great fuss and 
wavs  agument that he could get it. So the kinema is 
their 90 better refuge for the Englishman who is 
er or determined to get comfort for his money, 

vublic Uur disappointed playgoer complained that he 
, re) could neither see nor hear properly in the seat 


they @ ‘or which he had paid fourteen shillings and 


dered Sixpence. The management retorted that he must 
d that []M have been able to see and hear because there were 
inte. [| 20 complaints from the people around and behind 
» rai [| tim. This astonishing argument touches the root 
lihoodm ! the matter. The Englishman in search of 
tage. diversion is surely the meekest man alive. He 
sides “kes for granted that the search for pleasure will 


involve pains only tolerable by those whose 
tradition of patience is one of the wonders of the 
world. He believes that it is bad form to make a 
complaint, though he is ready to mutter in 
private. The result is that purveyors of enter- 
laimment simply trade on his equanimity. The 
London theatres are mostly models of discomfort 
and inconvenience : the managerial mind assumes 
that they are excellent, or at least adequate, 
because there is no general revolt. 

There will be no reform until there is common 
m*nd vigorous action on the part of the consumer, 
agnd concerted action by consumers is extremely 
fare. Furthermore, the Englishman in search of 
ising “tertainment has now become so accustomed to 
wmigh prices and bad service that he accepts 

xandals as necessities. One would imagine that 
1 holiday is complete for him unless he is simul- 


To stand in queues has now become second 
nature to our people, and it seems that no festivity 
is considered complete without some hours of this 
shiversome form of vigil. At Blackpool, in the 
summer, our northern revellers may be seen pass- 
ing eagerly from one prolonged stance to 
another: they queue up for railway tickets, 
bathing-cabins, seats in kinemas, even for their 
food and drink. Sometimes this lust for loitering 
takes definitely maniac forms, and the fanatics of 
pleasure will wait twenty-four hours in order to 
scramble into a theatrical first-night or a big 
sporting spectacle. Now it is not our policy to 
interfere with the tastes and whims of individuals, 
and people who find their delight in the aches and 
cramps of the queue are welcome to their draughty 
heaven. But the man who wants his amusements 
combined with a modicum of comfort is put in a 
worse position by this curious itch for self-torture 
which drives the majority to its orgies of standing 
and squeezing and scrummaging. For he who 
suggests that a seat should be booked in advance 
and comfortable when obtained is now regarded as 
a fussy crank by the providers of entertainment, 
who meet any protest with a curt retort that, if 
the others do not grumble, everything must be 
perfect. The zanies of the queue and the tolerators 
of squalid conditions in their outings are not 
merely wearing out their own legs and swallowing 
dish-water from dirty cups: they are queering the 
pitch for those who have some _ honourable 
fastidiousness still left to them. 

Accordingly we salute the man who complains. 
It is not pleasant to make a fuss, and usually 
revolt brings small reform. But to break away 
from the insufferable patience of the mob is to be, 
in some measure, a public benefactor. To 
challenge the common conception of a holiday or 
a night out as a lawful occasion for being put on 
the rack and robbed into the bargain is to assert 
a standard where a standard ought to be main- 
tained. The average Englishman is so terrified 
of being thought fussy that his Saturday jaunts 
are turned into a routine of acceptance and of 
sheepishness. When somebody leaves the flock 
and becomes an articulate and indignant human 
being he deserves the thanks of his fellows and the 
redress of his grievance. But how often does he 
get either? 
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RURAL PROBLEMS 
By L. F. EASTERBROOK 
I—ROADS 


T is probably not generally realized that we are 
[ = entering upon the third great epoch in road- 

making in England. The first was introduced by 
the Romans, the second by Macadam. The motor-car 
and motor-lorry offer facilities and economies for 
certain kinds of journeys and certain kinds of jobs 
with which the railways, in those particular cases, 
cannot at the moment compete, and so the demand has 
arisen for wider, better and more numerous roads. 
It has been estimated that the number of private cars 
is likely to increase five-fold in the next ten years, 
and that commercial motor traffic may be doubled in 
that period. If the scheme for electrifying England is 
a success, an inevitable result will be the setting 
up of factories in rural districts; the road problem 
will thus become even more complicated, for not 
only will there be increased traffic on existing main 
roads, but also upon many roads at present unclassified. 

As regards maintenance of roads, cost of upkeep 
of roads and bridges represents 15 per cent. of County 
Council expenditure and 59 per cent. of Rural Dis- 
trict Council expenditure. Grants from the Road 
Fund cover one-third of the total expenditure of Local 
Authorities on classified roads, but expenditure on 
unclassified roads is almost entirely a local charge. 
Of the 153,289 miles of roads in England and Wales, 
31,103 or 20 per cent. are classified, and for the 
remaining 122,186 of unclassified only £1,350,000 
per annum has been contributed from the Road Fund 
in the last two years. It would appear that Rural 
District Councils are not receiving their fair share, 
since unclassified roads represent by far the greatest 
proportion of their road administration. 

It will be seen, therefore, that road maintenance 
is a heavy burden on the local ratepayer in rural dis- 
tricts, and a burden likely to become even heavier. 
The chief rural ratepayer is the agriculturist, and he 
complains with justice that the growing demands made 
upon him are in no sense commensurate with additional 
benefits received. Roads which before were quite 
adequate to his needs must be widened and improved 
for private car-owners, tradespeople, commercial firms, 
and even for concerns that may be carrying imported 
food from a sea-port in rivalry with what he produces. 
He is not consulted about these improvements, and 
the new road surfaces are often the last that he would 
choose for his horses. It is true that these 
improved roads are ultimately to his advantage, 
since they are a direct contribution to the wealth of 
the community, but he has an incontrovertible case 
for maintaining that he is being asked to provide too 
high a share of the cost, whereas the only possible 
basis of equitable taxation is payment in proportion 
to benefits received. 

The solution that immediately presents itself is that 
the State should take over a far higher proportion of 
the cost of road maintenance and improvement. It 
might, for instance, take over the whole cost of first 
and second-class roads and contribute more generously 
to the upkeep of the rest. Main roads are a national 
concern and should therefore be a national charge; 
increased mobility has removed most of the local 
aspects of classified roads, and districts with a high 
proportion of roads used for through traffic must, almost 
inevitably, be unfairly placed in comparison with those 
districts in which live a higher percentage of road 
users who pay rates. It is manifestly unfair, for 
example, that rural districts in the north of Hamp- 
shire should have to spend large sums on maintaining 
good roads for traffic that mostly benefit people in 
London or Southampton. This unfairness, it may be 
argued, can only be properly adjusted by the 


‘* through ” roads (which are almost all Classifieg 
roads) becoming a national charge. 

But there is one grave danger in such a step. Ce, 
tralized expenditure is bound to lead to centraj; 
administration, and there is no doubt that this 
be neither so good nor so cheap as local administry, 
tion. Local bodies are in a far better position tha, 
is a Whitehall official to arrange for work to be don 
on the cheapest terms in a given place, and can o; 
far better supervision. They would also be likely to 
make more sensible adjustments in arranging th 
responsibilities of roadmen in overlapping districts, |; 
the State found the money and local bodies adminis 
tered it, the chief stimulus to economy would bs 
removed, and districts would vie with each other jg 
bleeding the Treasury to the fullest possible extent: 
some would be allotted insufficient money for the, 
needs, others an abundance that would lead to waste. 
The memory of the Addison Housing Act must sii 
be a warning to the perils of local administration 
national cost. Further, if rural England is to be buit 
up on the soundest basis, it is essential that a str 
sense of individual responsibility should be created, 
In the countryside to-day the spirit of feudalism stil 
lingers and is responsible for a tendency among the 
people to look to some outside source for aid, instead 
of being self-reliant and independent enough to 
organize things for themselves. Disorganization is the 
mark of helplessness and dependence, not of indivi. 
dualism, and herein is the explanation of a i 
paradox that has perplexed many students of rund 
economics. 

If the local responsibility for roads were to bh 
removed, the individual sense of responsibility among 
local ratepayers would be decreased, and this would 
be a serious loss. The following story from a Wessex 
village is worth quoting: A villager, who had recently 
bought his cottage and so become a ratepayer, found 
his roadman having ‘‘ an easy ”’ in the middle of th 
morning. The villager (who previously had bee 
suspected of Socialistic tendencies) thereupon up 
braided the roadman, saying that he did not pay rates 
to keep lazy roadmen in idleness; he added with some 
emphasis that if the man did not get on with his job 
immediately, several very unpleasant things were likely 
to occur to him. He left the roadman working dil- 
gently. The moral of which is that the more widely 
a sense of responsibility can be distributed the better 
it is for everyone. 

It is evident, then, that although there is a strong 
argument for making all first and second-class roads 
a national charge, there are dangers in doing so that 
might very probably outweigh the advantages, for a 
one can profit in the end by a less economical method 
of community service, while any lessening of the i- 
dividual’s sense of responsibility is equally anti-social. 

The problem of the roads has been matt 
much more difficult by the Chancellor’s repeated 
encroachments on the Road Fund; if this fund had 
been built up as was intended, it might have afforded 
a possible way out. From this fund class 2 mam 
roads have been apportioned 33% per cent. for thei 
upkeep, and scheduled but unclassified roads % 
per cent. The money is handed over to lod 
authorities in proportion to their needs, and in doing 
so the State has been able to adjust the apportion 
ments in national perspective. The Unions 


cent., and to 33} per cent. in the second. If ths 
were done, however, some of the essential schemé 
for arterial roads and by-passes would have to 
abandoned in the present depleted condition of th 
Road Fund, and the country would be solving o 
difficulty only at the expense of being left with! 
worse. 

It would seem that no satisfactory solution @ 
be arrived at until a Road Fund has been create! 
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enough to allow the scaling up suggested by 
the Unionist Agricultural Committee without retard- 

essential arterial and by-pass developments. 
The State would then be shouldering a fairer share 
of its burden, the advantages of local administration 
and responsibility would be retained, and adjust- 
ments could be made in favour of those districts 
that suffer particular hardships from maintaining 
roads for through traffic. This would still leave 
untouched the question of the unfair proportion that 
the agriculturist is asked to contribute to local rates, 
but that is not so much a question of roads as of the 
rating system, and must be dealt with separately. 


WILL M. POINCARE SPEAK? 


[From FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Paris, January 24, 1928 
W ILL he speak? The question that was con- 


tinually heard four years ago is once more 

repeated by every echo. When you return to 

France after an absence of some time you wonder if 

have not actually been a Rip van Winkle, asleep 
where the Hudson runs so cold. 

No, he will not speak. Of course not. He did not 
speak in 1924, or, at all events, he spoke in such 
sibylline phrases that no real guidance was in his 
words, and people voted as they pleased. Any utter- 
ance from M. Poincaré between now and the Election 
in April will be of the same nature. How can it be 
otherwise? M. Poincaré is an homme de gauche, 
governing with the support of the Right, certainly, 
but who could not do so another day without the 
collaboration of the Left. If he should say: ‘‘ I belong 
to the Left and I hope the country will follow me,’’ 
the electorate would inevitably misunderstand his 
words and read into them a recommendation of the 
defunct Cartel. If he should say: ‘‘ Vote with the 
Right,”’ people would imagine that the Republic was 
in danger and would immediately rally round any- 
body proclaiming his intention to save it. So, M. 
Poincaré must not speak. 

People abroad still frequently speak as if M. Poin- 
caré had been beaten in the General Election of 1924. 
He was not. He is a Radical and the Radicals won. 
What people voted against were the taxes, the rare- 
faction of official semi-sinecures and the Bloc National. 
What had the Bloc National done? Nothing. It had 
obstinately supported Radical premiers who treated it 
barely civilly. Its one fault had been to exist, and, 
even so, people had grown tired of it. There is less 
chance than ever of its return to power. The General 
Election will return a Radical (anglicé Liberal) 
majority. 

There is in France a growing section of intelligent 
people like M. Lucien Romier, the former editor of the 
Figaro, who want to organize, or, as the cant of the 
day puts it, rationalize the political machinery. This 
means the more or less open substitution of an enlight- 
ened and as unselfish as possible oligarchy for the 
farce known as democracy. Sooner or later reforms in 
that direction will be made. But the bulk of the 
nation only knows vaguely of the existence of these 
plans. That enormous mass of people shows none of the 
admiration for Mussolini which you find everywhere 
in America. They want things which generally go 
under the democratic label: peace, no militarism, no 
far-reaching international policies, equality—but some- 
how now understood to be financial equality as repre- 
sented by fiscal privileges for the working classes—no 
clericalism, yet no religious persecutions, no annoying 
of Alsatian Catholics—on the whole what nations 
always want after any period of disturbances. 


These are the ideas or the longings which will be 
expressed in the General Election. As this election 
will also see the return of the scrutin d’arrondissement, 
or ‘‘stagnant-pool’’ system, the whole thing will appear 
ponderous, fumbling and, in many cases, stupid, but 
the substratum will be sound and not stupid. Can we 
visualize the political results which will be the ultimate 
outcome of the electoral agitation? Easily enough, 
if we have voted at seven or eight previous elections, 
or if we have been taught that ‘ history is only past 
politics.’’ There will be no return of the Cartel, as the 
Cartel meant a purely electoral coalition of the 
Radicals, Socialists, and even Communists, against 
the Bloc National, under the discarded scrutin de liste. 
The Cartel of 1924 only lasted long enough to see the 
franc at 200 to the pound. Since July, 1926, the 
Socialists have completely seceded, and the two 
hundred Radicals in the Chamber have been split. One 
third of them follows M. Franklin Bouillon, who in his 
turn follows M. Poincaré. The remainder, or most of 
it, has been reformed by a brilliant and youngish 
(forty) leader, M. Daladier, and call themselves Young 
Radicals. They lean towards Socialism. It is this 
fraction which, stealing the more practical ideas of 
Socialists and yet not frightening the country by call- 
ing itself Socialist, will carry the election. Will these 
Young Radicals endanger the franc as M. Herriot 
did? Not likely, for their Minister of Finance would 
probably be M. Caillaux, and M. Caillaux’s financial 
ideas are quite as conservative as those of M. Poincaré. 


MRS. MARKHAM ON POETRY 
By HILarrE BELLOC 


Mary: You promised, dear Mamma, that to-day 
you would talk to us about Americans. 

Tommy: No, it wasn’t, it was Elephants. 

Mrs. MarkuamM (severely): Tommy, you must learn 
not to express yourself with such abruptness. It is 
right to set forth a correction we have in mind, so 
long as we do it with modesty; but a brutal insistence 
such as you have just displayed is shocking indeed. 

Tommy: I am sorry, Mamma. 

Mary: So you ought to be. 

Mrs. MARKHAM (with increased severity): It is now 
you, Mary, who are breaking the canons of good 
breeding. When} an apology is offered, it should be 
accepted, and never treated with a rebuff. More especi- 
ally when it is addressed to a third party. 

Tommy (unctuously): Yes, indeed, Mamma, that is 
what papa was saying about that lady whose dress 
he tore when he trod on it. 

Mary (interested): How can anybody tread upon a 
dress, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: Your brother was alluding to a 
story which your father often tells; it is a reminiscence 
of his from the days when ladies wore long skirts. 

Mary: And now, Mamma, will you please talk to us 
about Americans? 

Tommy (stubbornly): But, Mamma, it was Elephants ; 
(plaintively) and I do so much want to hear about 
elephants. 

Mary (stoutly): But I want to hear about Americans. 

Mrs. Marxuam (briskly): Well, my dears, since 
you are in this quarrelsome state of mind, I will talk 
to you about neither Americans nor elephants, but 
about something far removed from either; to wit, 

try. 
"ton (wriggling about): Oh, yes, dear Mamma, 
please do talk to us about poetry; I have always 
wanted to hear about it. 

Tommy : I also, Mamma, am not indifferent. 

Mrs. MarkHamM: You must learn, then, my dears, 
that poetry differs from other forms of writing in its 
recurrent rhythm. 
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Tommy (writing rapidly): How do you spell 
rhythm,” Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam: It is from the Greek, and there- 
fore spelt with several h’s. Well, then, poetry is 
whatever is written with recurrent rhythm, or lilt. 
If you will take any poem—for instance, Lord Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Lord of Burleigh,’ or Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Norman 
Baron’ in ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,’ you will find that 
you can beat time to it with your finger. 

Mary (eagerly): Yes, Mamma, that was what Aunt 
Jane was doing at the recitation the other day, only 
she did it with her foot. 

Tommy (equally eagerly): Oh, yes, Mamma, and a 
master at our school does it with his chin. 

Mrs. MarkuamM: Very well, my dears, I see that 
you understand the principle of poetry; and I will tell 
you another thing about it. Poetry lifts us out of the 
plane of common things, and is distinguished by its 
glamour. As our Bishop put it so finely the other day 
in his sermon at St. Charles’s: ‘‘ Our great national 
poet stands in relation to our national religion as . .” 

Tommy (busily as he writes at top speed): Oh, 
Mamma, do not go so fast! I have only got to 
‘** Bishop,”’ and I am afraid I have spelt that wrong, 
because I have left out the “* u.’’ 

Mrs. Markuam: Say “‘ please,’? Tommy, when you 
ask your mother for a favour. 

Mary: Who is our great national poet, Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam (shocked): Can it be, Mary, that 
at your age you have never heard the name of William 
Shakespeare ? 

Mary (demurely): Oh, no, Mamma, I have often 
heard that name, only I did not know that he had 
the position. 

Tommy: Who makes a national poet, Mamma? Is 
it the Government? 

Mrs. MarkHam: No, my dear, it is the universal 
sense of the English-speaking people. 

Mary: Then, Mamma, is Shakespeare the national 
poet of the Irish people who speak English? 

Mrs. Markuam (vigorously): No, my dear. I am 
quite certain Shakespeare would have nothing to do 
with the Irish, nor they, I hope, with him. 

Tommy (getting ready to write again): What other 
great poets are there, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkHAM: My dear, there is Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and, for those who like him, Keats. 

Mary (astonished): Why, Mamma, are there differ- 
ent kinds of poetry so that people have to choose 
them ? 

Mrs. Markuam: Yes, my dear, but people who are 
properly educated can easily distinguish the good 
from the bad. 

Mary: But surely, Mamma, all these poets you tell 
us of are dead? 

Mrs. MarxHam: My dear, there are many living 
poets. As the Master of Burford said, ‘‘ The long 
train of our British Muse suffers no interruption. 

Mary: Please, Mamma, what is a Muse? 

Mrs. Markuam: A Muse, my dear, is a Greek 
goddess. 

Tommy (puzzled): Then how is it a place where 
they used to keep horses, and where people now have 
little houses? 

Mrs. Markuam (calmly): That is a different word, 
my dear, and spelt differently. ©The Muse which 
inspires poets is one of the Nine Greek Muses. 

Mary: Why were there nine, Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam (severely): Because, my dear, that 
is the proper number. 

Mary: Can you tell me their names, Mamma? 

Mrs, Markuam (severely): It will be time enough 
for such difficult things, my dear, when you go up 
to Oxford. 

Tommy: Unless she takes Stinks. 

Mrs. Markuam (horrified): What did I hear you 
say, Tommy? 


Tommy (hurriedly): It is the name for chemistry, 
Mamma. I heard Uncle Harry use it the other day. ’ 

Mrs. MarkxHam (violently and half rising): Well, it 
I hear you use it. ... 

Tommy (in terror, and clasping his hands): Oh 
dear Mamma, I promise you I will never, never use 
it again! 

Mrs. MarkHAM (sitting down again): I should 
hope not, indeed. 

Mary (after a glance of virtuous anger at Tommy ): 
Now, pray tell me, Mamma, what it is the Muse does, 

Mrs. MarkHaM: My dear, of course it is 
imagination; but the Greeks used beautifully to say 
that she inspired poets. 

Tommy: Mamma, you were going to tell us who 
the poets were who are still alive. 

Mrs. MarkHaM: My dear, there is a great number; 
indeed, English poetry was never so densely popv. 
lated as it is to-day. There is Mr. Kipling, Mr, 
Masefield, Mr. Drinkwater, Mrs. Gable, Mr. Tag 
Mr. Sassoon, Miss Postlethwaite, and a host of others, 
These are only the first names that occur te me. 

Tommy: Which is the best of them, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: My dear, we cannot know that 
unless we also know their income, and it would be 
very rude to inquire; but they are all very good, and 
many people think that poetry is better now than it 
ever has been. ; 

Mary: Do foreigners write poetry, Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam (hesitating and doubtful): In some 
foreign countries, my dear, poetry has been written 
in the past. Thus Dante was an Italian, and is, | 
understand, an excellent poet. But I can recollect no 
modern names. 

Tommy: They have given it up as a bad job. 

Mary: What are the different kinds of poetry, 
Mamma? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: There are numerous species. The 
principal are the sonnet, the epic, the lyric, the ode, 
vers libres, .... 

Mary (excitedly): Oh, Mamma, what is the Vur 
Leebur? 

Mrs. MarkHaM: My dear, you have not pro 
nounced it quite right—it is a French word. 

Tommy (indignantly): Why should we have French 
words in English poetry, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkuHamM (with dignity): Foreign words are 
occasionally adopted in English literature as a grace- 
ful compliment to lesser nations. 

Mary: Thank you, Mamma; now I quite under- 
stand. It used rather to puzzle me. 

Mrs. MarkHaM: And vers libres (pray note the 
exact pronunciation) are a kind of poetry which does 
not rhyme or scan. 

Mary (puzzled): Then how is it poetry, Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam (simply): By its beautiful spirit, 
my dear. 

Mary: But then, Mamma, our curate would be 
poetry, because I heard you say he had a beautiful 
spirit, and... 

Mrs. Marxuam: You are talking of things you do 
not understand. 

Mary (humbly): Yes, Mamma. 

Tommy (suddenly): Mamma, what do people mean 
when they say that poetry is all rot? 

Mrs. MarkHam (with emphasis): Only very vulgar 
and uncultivated people would say that, my dear. 

Tommy: But Mamma, Uncle Joseph... 

Mrs. MarknamM (shouting): Tommy, will you be 
silent? How often have I told you not to quote your 
Uncle Joseph. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, it was not Uncle Joseph 
who said it; he only said that a great politician had 
said it. 

Mrs. Markuam (relieved): Very well, then, all ! 
can say is, that this gentleman, though no doubt very 
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as a statesman, was not qualified to judge the 
Letters. 
ao ee What is the use of poetry, Mamma? i 

Mrs. MarKHAM: My dear, the use of poetry is to 
elevate the human spirit. 

Tommy (sighing): Yes, Mamma. ort 

Mrs. MarkHaM (looking at him suspiciously): 1 
don’t quite understand you to-day, Tommy. You seem 
to be questioning and answering at sixes and sevens. 
If I thought .. - 

Tommy (hastily): No, Mamma, believe me I do not 
mean to be; I only said ‘* yes’’ because you were 
so kind as to inform me, and truly | now knew the 
use of poetry; I shall never let it fade from 
my memory. 

Mary: Have you ever written poetry, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarKHAM (smilingly): My dear, in early youth 
we have all of us, I think, written a little verse. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, I haven’t begun to yet; 
shall I later? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: No doubt,, Tommy, when you 
are older you will try your hand at metrical composi- 
tion. (Turning to Mary) And you, too, my dear, for 
the practice is now as common with females as with 
the sterner sex. (Rising) But that is quite enough 
for to-day. 

Mary: Thank you, Mamma. 
you talk to us about Americans? 

Tommy: No, Mamma, about Elephants. 

Mrs. MarKHAM: I have had enough of that; I shall 
choose my own subject, and consider between now and 
the date of our next symposium what matter may be 
at once for your instruction and decent entertainment. 
(She steps out of the room and shuts the door.) 

(Tommy and Mary at once fall upon each other and 
begin fighting with the greatest violence.) 


And next time will 


PRO PROHIBITION 


By GERALD GOULD 


properly prohibited from preaching in 

some one or other of the United States, on 
the ground that she indulges in cigarettes and 
‘moderate drinking propaganda ”’; and there is 
something a little shameful and shame-faced in 
the way that this great stand for morality has been 
taken in the British Press. What, are women to 
go about denigrating God’s good air with the 
poison-fumes of tobacco, and, when they are 
bidden to cease, shall the prohibition go un- 
applauded? Why, I don’t smoke cigarettes 
myself : so why should Miss Maude Royden? 

It may be retorted that men smoke in America, 
so why shouldn’t women? But to argue like this 
is to ignore essential differences; and it is upon 
differences that morality depends. Men and 
women, despite superficial resemblances, are 
differently constituted beings—different in habits, 
in powers, and (it will scarcely be denied) in sex; 
and you must not argue from one to the other. 
Not that morals are matters of sex merely; they 
are matters also of geography and Greenwich time. 
It is immoral for Miss Royden to smoke, but not 
for Big Bill Thompson, nor for Al nor Cal. It 
is immoral in our own country to buy a cigarette 
or a box of chocolates at one minute past eight, 
but not to buy a cigarette or a box of chocolates 
at one minute before eight. Morals and prohibi- 
tions, in short, go hand in hand. You cannot be 
moral save by keeping a lot of laws; and you can- 


M ISS MAUDE ROYDEN has been very 


not keep a lot of laws unless there are a lot of laws 
to keep. Those who agitate for the repeal of 
D.O.R.A. can scarcely have considered to what 
a ravening horde of nocturnal tobacco-purchasers, 
yellow in tooth. and claw, they seek to open the 
gates. Nocturnal tobacco-purchasers !—and some 
of them (the pity of it!) will be the mothers of the 
race. 

I read in a story—I think by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham—about a missionary’s wife; who was 
anxious to impose upon savages a sense of ‘sin. 
Ambition at once righteous and logical! You can- 
not be saved unless there is a sin for you to be 
saved from. The savages ran about, naked and 
happy, doing what they liked. It was necessary 
to clothe them in order to create the sin of naked- 
ness. Unless they were taught to put trousers on, 
how could they be taught that it was: indelicate to 
take their trousers off? A similar problem, you 
will recall, attended the baptism of Anatole 
France’s penguins : 

—Sans doute, dit saint Augustin, ils n’observeront pas la 

loi divine. . 

—lIls ne le pourront pas, dit le Seigneur. 

—Ils ne le pourront pas, poursuivit saint Augustin. Et si, 

dans votre sagesse, Seigneur, vous leur imfusez une Ame 

immortelle, ils brdleront éternellement en enfer, en vertu de 
vos décrets adorables, 

I have passed lightly over that sinister phrase : 
‘** moderate drinking propaganda,’’ because I am 
not sure what it means. It might mean moderate 
propaganda in favour of drinking; it might mean 
propaganda in favour of moderate drinking; but; 
in either case, | am against it. Every disaster in 
the world has begun with moderation. Nobody 
ever took moral harm from trolling the bottle 
round, my boys, and comporting himself like an 
old bold mate of Henry Morgan. Excess is its 
own correction. The burning forehead and the 
parchéd tongue testify against repetition of 
debauchery. But your moderate drinker, who 
thinks a glass or two now and then will do him 
no harm—he is on the slippery slope: he will go 
further and fare worse. Who, after all, are the 
most disreputable drinkers on record? Surely, 
the pirates on the dead man’s chest; and they 
were of an enormous moderation; they had but 
one bottle of rum among fifteen of them. 

Nothing succeeds like excess,’’ said Oscar 
Wilde; and, to exceed the speed-limit, you must 
have the limit fixed. It would seem to follow 
that the most moral nation is that to which most 
is forbidden. And not merely the most moral, 
but the happiest. I can enjoy a drink myself, 
with an effort, and if it is not in moderation; but 
how wildly, madly should I delight in it, were 
it denied! Is not the solution of all problems 
indicated? Let us not allow Miss Royden to 
preach. Let us not allow anybody to preach. 
There would be no slackness of religious 
observance then—no complaints about empty 
pews. Every church would be crammed to 
bursting, and Members of Parliament would be 
seen stealing out by night in mask and cloak, 
to hold conventicles upon the hills. Let us 
forbid marriage—and we shall hear no more of 
all this loose modern talk about free love. Let 
us cut out controversial matter (has not the 
control of the B.B.C. led the way?) from all 
newspapers. Nay, let us cut out the papers 
themselves! How splendid if this trivial article 


of mine had to be smuggled down to the Editor 
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urider cover of darkness; set ‘at a hand-press in 
a cellar to the light of a candfe; and circulated 
by’ envoys, sworn to secrecy, ‘who’ ‘should ‘carry 
their lives in their hands! Yaris 

“It might seem worth reading, then. 

' But ‘we have thrown away the privilege of 
prohibition. We can walk in the streets or stay 
at home; wear black shirts or white, stiff collars 
ot soft; we are free to wed or to embrace celibacy, 
to pray or to profess atheism; and evening dress 
is optional. We forget that one thing or the 


other (and both good) must: proceed frem 
rohibition. Either the edict succeeds, or it 
ails. ©Women’s smoking, for instance, is 


stamped out—or it is enjoyed. Miss Royden has 
confessed that it was a matter of no great moment 
to her whether she smoked or not, so long as 
nobody interfered to prevent her. Never again 
will she be able to talk with that ignoble 
insouciance. Either she will give up the 
pernicious habit (and so be saved from sin), or 
she will indulge it up chimneys and out of 
windows, savagely and surreptitiously savouring 
the immorality. 

So, too, with the moderate drinking .... 

But of that I can scarcely trust myself to speak. 
Prohibition has taken the American citizen on 
the hip. To think that it might be doing the same 
for us, and that we neglect it! Pussyfoot, 
England hath need of thee! She is a fen of 
mineral waters; altar, sword and pen are taken 
for granted—and lost. We have fallen into the 
stale, flat, unprofitable habit of casual and cause- 
less ‘drinking; we accept what comes. O for a 
fanatic denial, to wake the fanaticism of demand ! 
O for a large and lucid law, which should forbid 
not drink alone, but everything ! 
Upon my word, I am amazed at the 
moderation of the Americans in prohibiting Miss 
Royden from preaching. It would have been 
more logical to burn her at the stake. There 
should be no smoking without fire. 


_ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
ublic interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
he opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


MR. BELLOC ON LAWYERS 


SIR,—Mr. Belloc’s explanation of his attitude 
towards lawyers is both interesting and revealing. 
Let us consider what he has, at the moment, to 
defend and explain. His words. I think were 
(though I have not the cutting by me): ‘‘ The 
diary is useful in preventing lawyers from getting 
innocent men condemned to death, or lesser 

Ities.’’ Now,’ says Mr. Belloc in effect, 
**T like lawyers, I should like to have been a lawyer, 
but there are of course black sheep in the flock.’’ 
True: but he embroiders the truism with grievous 
error, based, it is to be assumed, on ignorance. He 
writes: “‘ A man prosecuting for the Crown will do 
his level best to get the accused person convicted. 
If he is morally convinced that the man is innocent 
he will. be committing a great sin. .... . Many 
will resist that temptation, others will not.’’ Now 
while no one pretends that all lawyers are rightcous, 
the precise sin that Mr. Belloc attributes to some of 
them is not in fact one to which they are even 
tempted. It is definitely false to say, in general 
terms, that a man prosecuting for the Crown will 
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do his level best to get the accused 
convicted. I have been closely connected with 


criminal practice for more than twenty-five’ years 
and I say without hesitation that I have 
known the “great sin’’ of which Mr. Beige 
speaks committed. Mao 
Has Mr. Belloc even listened to the trial. of a 
capital charge in this country? Dispassionate ang 
colourless are the true epithets to apply to. the 
conduct of the case for the Crown—cold presentation 
of the evidence. If Counsel does not believe tha 
there is a prima facie case in law (to say nothing of 
being convinced of the prisoner’s innocence) he wilj 
offer no evidence, or at most ‘‘ ride for a fall,” 
i.€., SO present the case as to ensure an acquittal, 
This is not only the tradition of the Bar; but it js 
also its invariable practice, If Mr. Belloc doubts 
it let him consult that. good half of his intimate 
friends who are lawyers. He may be sure 
will not mislead their friend on a question of fact, 
No, Sir, there are good lawyers and bad, but to the 
one great sin of which Mr. Belloc accuses some of 
them, the plea and the verdict must be, Not Guilty, 
Tam, etce., 
‘* BARRISTER 


THE FILM AS LITERATURE 


SIR,—I must thank your correspondent, Constant 
Roanne, for drawing my attention to Birot’s ‘ Cinema,’ 
and the critical work which appears in the S 
Worker, Le Temps, and L’Information. With these] 
shall take care to make myself acquainted. Of the 
other writers mentioned. I was already aware, and 
take this opportunity of establishing myself in 
righteousness. 

Perhaps I did not make it sufficiently clear that we 
in England (for I gave the palm to France) have been 
a litthke backward in the development of our film 
criticism, though we are rapidly. improving. But, after 
all, I was not writing of film criticism as literature, 
but of films as literature. I notice your correspondent 
says nothing about the criticism being done in Berlin, 
Copenhagen, New York, Prague, Territet and Rome. 

I am, etc., i f 
ERNEST Bernd 
12 Jubilee Place, Chelsea, S.W.3 ~s 


‘THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’ 


SIR,—In his article on this subject, A. A. B.’s 
attempt to recapitulate the facts is culpably careless. 
Two of the events which he throws into the 
‘troubled and shameful record ’’ of the years 
to ’85 occurred in 1879, viz., the death of the Prince 
Imperial and the murder of the British Envoy at 
Cabul. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government was, 
course, as little to blame for these occurrences as 
Mr. Gladstone’s, but why are they dragged in at 
all? Again, the British did not withdraw ‘‘from the 
Transvaal after the defeat of the British troops 
under Lord Chelmsford.’’ The latter was not 
engaged at all in the Boer War of 1880. He reached 
England in 1879 after his victory over the Zulus at 
Ulundi. Lord Chelmsford’s representatives to-day art 
victimized by A. A. B.’s inaccuracy. 

There was no “ Altering of the Oath of Allegiance 
to admit an atheist to Parliament’ in A. A. B.'s 
hated lustrum. Mr. Bradlaugh took the old oath 
and his seat after the election of Mr. Speaker Peel. 
In 1888 a Conservative House of Commons passed 
by a large majority the Oaths Act of that year 
which permits an affirmation instead of an oath to 
those who desire it. A. A. B, was a member of this 
house and ought to know this. 

I am, etc., 
THeopore D, Lowe 

Caldwell Road, West Kilbride 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—100 


SET BY HumBertT WOLFE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a complete 
sonnet, of which the first line is ‘‘ Here are twelve 
roses. Let me count them over.”’ 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay, in not 
more than 300 words, on writing “‘a novel in a 
new manner.”” 


RULES 


j. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 100a, 
or LITERARY 100s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 


‘to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, February 6, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of the SaturDay Review for 
February 11. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competition can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 98 
Set sy L. P. 


A. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poetical poem 
of not more than 20 lines in length, introducing 
the words ‘‘ button,” ‘‘ whisky,” and “‘ substratum.” 


B. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an essay in not 
more than 300 words in defence, or praise, of 
Burns’s definition of a kiss: ‘‘ Humid seal of earthly 
bliss.’’ 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
L. P. Hartley, with which we concur, and have pleasure 
in awarding the prizes in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. HARTLEY 


98a. The entries for this competition were 
numerous and excellent. Without a context 
“substratum ’’ sounds a_ sufficiently unpoetical 
word; but there was hardly a competitor who did 
not introduce it easily and make it the bed-rock of 
his poem. ‘ Button’’ gave more difficulty. One 
competitor, to get it in, had recourse to quoting 
King Lear. Several did not care, or give, a button; 
but theirs were not usually poetical poems. Some 
introduced the button negatively as a thing that 
unfortunate persons, heathen and ruined noblemen, 
were without. The button on the foil was a happy 
idea which occurred to others besides Pibwob, 
whose admirable poem we print below. T. S. 
Lawson realized that the trivial-sounding word was 
capable of being dignified by its surroundings, and 
that though mean in itself it gained by keeping 
better company. One or two introduced the button 
by likening it to flowers. H. C. M. in a charming 
Poem calls the daisy an ‘ivory button.’’ 
““ Whisky ’’ caused most trouble; scarcely any of 
competitors managed to bring it in quite 
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naturally. H. Romilly’s ‘* whisky-gold of the 
dying leaf’’ is not quite happy; even if the colour 
is right, the comparison between something trans- 
parent and something opaque is awkward. His is 
a beautiful poem, however, and I award it the 
second prize. The first prize goes to T. S. 
Lawson, who has surmounted all the difficulties. 
Of the other competitors, Lester Ralph, Morgan 
Mitchell, James Hall, Charles G. Box, W. G., Marion 
Peacock, Non Omnia, Gordon Daviot, Midory, Scott 
Campbell and T. E. Casson all deserve honourable 
mention. 


FIRST PRIZE 


To each his fitting brew or exorcism 
That summons curbless worlds of grace and power 
Where walking equal with his chosen gods 
He treads the heights in airy mastery. 
For in a world of hearts incarcerate 
That bifurcated tread a futile path 
From abyss into abyss perilous, 
It is a need imperatively sharp 
To loose the button of the soul’s apparel 
And slip the garment of this mortal flesh, 
Substratum of the spirit yet its foe. 
Whisky’s my philtre, yours is poetry— 
I make no quarrel with your potion 
But seek my own to match your ecstasy. 
T. S. Lawson 


SECOND PRIZE 
SorRow 

At the time of white mists, 

The time of early dews, 
At the going of the white-winged swans, 
When the whisky-gold of the dying leaf 

Was as sorrow on the wind, 

I have heard in the dusk 
The grey calling of the button-eyed owl, 
And the murmur of the empty woods; 

And have known in the voice 

Of the wandering wind 
The substratum of sorrow in all things 
For the loveliness that is but a dream. 

H. 


COMMENDED 
To a MATERIALIST 
Some enter smilingly the lists; 
You sternly make their sport your broil, 


And strip the button from your foil 
When facing your antagonists. 


Is mention made of faith or love, 
Things of the spirit? You but grin. 
“ Spirit? ’’ you cavil: ‘* Whisky, gin, 
That kind is proved, yours, who can prove?’’ 


In some substratum of the sod 
You delve for grave-yard evidence, 
And, rooting up your corpses thence, 
Boast in their place to bury God. 


You abrogate the Power that lives 
And holds creation in his hands. . . . 
The God you cancel understands, 
The God you crucify forgives. 
Pipwos 


988. There were fewer entries for this competition 
than for 98a, but they attained a good standard. 
Naturally, most of the competitors devoted their ener- 
gies to praising, justifying or deprecating the epithet 
‘* humid.’’ The partisans of Burns are whole-hearted 
in his cause; and more than one seemed to think that 
he ought not to be criticized at all. These exhibited a 
very full-blooded adherence to their favourite, 
and it is curious that only two of the competitors 
noticed that the line in question was not quoted 
verbatim from the poet. Charles G. Box disliked the 
wording of the question: Burns, he says, is not defin- 
ing a kiss but describing it, adding, however, that it 
would be as well to refrain from criticism, ‘‘ under 
the circumstances.’’ He proves his point; I acknow- 
ledge the force of his objection; but only ‘‘ in’’ the 
circumstances—never, never ‘‘ under’’ them. There 
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were many excellent essays besides Mr. Box’s, and 
the task of choosing between them was not an easy 
one. Many of the competitors fell into the same fault : 
they took their cue from ‘‘ humid” and made their 
essays too marshy, too damp and moist and luscious. 
The best and most serious entries all defended Burns’s 
description of the kiss. Scott Campbell, G. M. 
Graham, Ibilis, Lester Ralph, G. Baker all write 
well and none of them is deterred by ‘‘ humid.’’ Per- 
haps, after all, it is the mot juste. We award the 
first prize to Crosby for a brilliant and pregnant essay 
and the second prize to Doris Elles, who, as usual, 
adorns everything she touches, though on this occa- 
sion a certain seeming indifference to her subject sets 
her below her wonted form. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The poet Burns’s line about ‘‘ Ae fond kiss ’’ would 
move a stone. One is hardly so sure about the line 
now in question, for the adjective may be too easily 
the subject of scurrility. One has received very humid 
seals from children of tender age. 

Nevertheless, the phrase has its beauty. There is 
a humidity about lips which is like the freshness of a 
rose—it is self-contained, translucent, and vital. It 
swells with that very essence of life which is revealed 
when we hold up closed fingers against a lamp, and 
see the red protoplasm shining in every joint. A prick, 
and how the blood would start! How it would start 
from that living lip... . 

Probably because life is there so perilously near the 
surface, the kiss stands among European poets as the 
seal of love. The French are careful to discriminate 
among the areas which are the destination of this seal, 
and it is contrary to their ideas of propriety to kiss 
even an infant on the lips. Certainly there would 
appear to be a difference: reciprocity comes in as soon 
as the lips are saluted. The seal is only half-humid 
on the cheek, and arid on the brow. It requires, as 
Elizabeth remarks, to be ‘‘ folded down, in perfect, 
purple state ’’’ upon another kiss rising to meet it, if 
the document is to be completely legalized. 

And this seal secures earthly bliss: i.e., it promises 
that the poet shall have what he wants. Oh Burns! 
you think that is the same thing? Well, probably 
not; even he could not swallow such an assertion, 
for he qualifies ‘‘ bliss ’’ with ‘‘ earthly.’’ Ipso facto, 
he admits that it is transitory. Seals can be melted; 
it is said that they can be duplicated—with a piece of 
bread. Then what does the phrase amount to? What 
is it to make a fuss about? 

‘* A kiss is a damp promise, not irrevocable, that a 
lover shall have a love which, if genuine, he thinks 
will make him happy for a short time.’’ 

Alas ! CrossBy 
SECOND PRIZE 


There was always a good deal to be said for kissing and 
this definition gives us, the one perfectly correct standpoint from 
which the kiss should never be viewed by the hopeful novice. 

‘A good many lovers’ knots have gone hurtling over the 
bridge since Uncle Mumble first said: ‘*‘ The Englishman’s life 
is one long lesson in humidity.” But the saying is as true 
to-day as it was then. We would rather not be aware of it, of 
course, but however hard each one of us may strive to appreciate 
a dry wit or look with excitement upon a dry meal there are 
always these best-selling poets and authors to put us back in 
our watery ways. 

Ever since he could find a publisher the romantic writer of 
Great Britain has fitted his heroine with dewy eyes and lips, 
while her lover if he is to be a hero must always look ‘ as 
though he had just stepped out of his morning bath.’’ And so 
when these two people have met and loved in a hundred different 
places and bindings how can we deny that the definition of 
their kiss as “‘ a humid seal of earthly bliss” is as true as it 
is unattractive ? 

Earthly bliss we all may want. The humid seals that come 
.to.us with or without it we all must take at some time or 
another. When. they come may the memory of Uncle Mumble 
and his proud cry, “‘ I thank God for my humidity,’? remain 
to strengthen us perchance through all the perils of the 
permanent situation. 


Doris ELLes 


ART 
CEZANNE AS DEITY—I * 
By D. S. 


R. FRY acclaims Cézanne as tribal deity 

and totem, and speaks of him at an 

accordingly exalted pitch of rhapsody, 
Fascinating as are some of Cézanne’s pictures, | 
cannot but feel that the subject of so many super. 
latives is indeed a painter in heaven who was 
occasionally Cézanne upon earth: the ecstatic 
descriptions and the pictures do not fit. The writing 
would not be Mr. Fry’s if it had not persuasiveness 
of manner and many felicities of phrase; but the 
strain tells, and there are lapses that speak of an 
absence or distance of mind. For example, “ he 
happened to lack the comparatively common gift of 
illustration, the gift that any draughtsman for the 
illustrated papers learns in a school of commercial 
art.’”” No one can learn a gift. The word “ gift,” 
moreover, recurs five times in five lines, and this 
awkwardness does not stand alone. Few of us 
escape such traps as a repeated ‘‘ of’ or “ to,” 
but what of this? 


In insisting, thus, on the inequalities and imperfections of 
the works of this period, in exposing the internal contradictions 
which he was destined to resolve later on we must not under. 
estimate the great qualities which are already discernible in 
these efforts. More happily endowed and more integral 
personalities ... 


Mr. Fry, fully awake, would have revised that. 

Divinity reveals itself first in a mastery of lucid 
and coherent spatial structure, of ‘‘ simple and 
logical relations.’’ 


One has the impression that each of these objects is infallibly 
in its place, and that its place was ordained for it from the 
beginning of all things, so majestically and serenely does it 
repose there... . Each form seems to have a_ surprising 
amplitude, to permit of our apprehending it with an ease which 
surprises us, and yet they admit a free circulation in the sur- 
rounding space. 


Again : 


That vigorous logic in the sequence of the planes, which 
evolve in an unbroken succession throughout every part of the 
picture, enforcing irresistibly upon the spectator’s imagination 
their exact recession at each point and enabling us to grasp 
the significance of all the interplay of their movements. 


These passages are taken from descriptions of 
pictures belonging to Cézanne’s mid-career. Before 
coming to that, let us go back to see whether an 
apprehension of space was instinctive with him. 
Among the earliest pictures reproduced here are 
‘ L’Aprés-midi & Naples’ and the ‘ Pieta,’ Or was 
it ‘Autopsy’? In the first a face behind the 
recumbent figure is given such monstrous proportions 
that the place ordained for it from the beginning 
of all things must have been not behind but well in 
front. So in the ‘ Pieta,’ the man behind the corpse 
is just as fallibly and grotesquely out of ‘place, and 
the third figure has neither room nor wherewithal 
to sit as she affects to do. Cézanne, therefore, 
begins by wildly contradicting the structure 
space. But these, it may be pleaded, are attempts 
at invention and memory by a painter who 
neither. And here it may be parenthetically observed 
that we are no longer taught to accept ‘‘ deliberate 
and learned distortions in imagined 
figures earlier or later. ‘* Incompetence ”’ 
unseat ” are now admitted (Daily and Weekly 
and Monthly Press, please copy). But Cézannes 


** Cézanne: A Study of his Development.’ By Roger Fry. 
Hogarth Press. With 54 blocks. 8. 6d. 
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memory failed him even in turning from the model 
before his eyes to his canvas. An early example is 
the portrait of his father. Mr. Fry says of this that 


he has known how to place and establish his volumes with a 

surprising assurance and authority. He gives to the figure 

already a monumental air which is new in the art of the 
nineteenth century, something which recalls the great 

Primitives. 

I see nothing newer or more primitive than some 
reminiscence of Daumier, and I should not describe 
as monumental so uneasy a disposition in the chair. 
But what of the ‘‘ volumes’’? The legs of the 
sitter have more assurance than authority in their 
voluminousness, projecting out of space so that the 
circulating imagination trips over the feet. And this 
incoherency persists. In the latter picture of two 
men (Fig. 13) their relative position is determined 
by the fact that one is taking the arm of the other, 
but this is contradicted by his feet, which are 
dangling in the air or resting on the ground some 
distance behind himself. Nor to the end could this 
Deity induce a full-face figure unambiguously to sit 
down. 

Mr. Fry says that Cézanne’s was a “ genius 
that could only attain its true development through 
the complete suppression of his subjective impulses.’’ 
I do not know in what way “‘ subjective impulses ”’ 
differ from impulses, or how even a genius could 
carry on at all after their complete suppression; but 
we have to ask now whether in the main body of 
his production, still-life and landscape, he succeeded 
in overcoming a natural tendency to dislocate space. 
To forestall a possible misunderstanding Jet us agree 
that an artist, for his own purposes, might 
systematically pervert or distort space. Such dis- 
tortion would have a “‘ logic ’’; but I do not under- 
stand that any such claim is made for Cézanne. We 
have to do with the ordinary three-dimensional space 
as it reveals itself in perspective. Artists properly 
take certain liberties with strict perspective, but such 
humouring would cease to be effective if there were 
so violent a contradiction that we should not know 
where we were or where the objects were. Now in 
the still-lifes the elementary ‘‘ planes’’ on which 
the constitution of space depends are the floor, the 
wall or walls, and the table-top. The inclination of 
these planes as defined by the direction of their 
limiting lines determines whether the table is stand- 
ing on the floor, whether even it is in the same space 
as the room. That being settled, we may go on to 
inquire whether the lesser objects are standing on the 
table, or standing at all. 

Turn to Fig. 17. A glance shows that the table 
is not standing on the floor. The effect is like what 
happens in a ship’s cabin when, the table remaining 
level, the floor swings up like a wall beyond it. Nor 
is that all: the lines of the table-top prove that it is 
not in the same room with the mantel-piece, screen 
and chair which define the room’s shape. It floats 
in a space of its own and is rudely dislocated on the 
near side. Take now the objects upon it. The 
chief of these is a basket, heavy with fruit. This 
is so perched that its centre of gravity is well over 
the edge of the table; indeed it must be already 
falling backward, compared with the ginger-jar, and 
that, again, must be toppling forward, unless the 
coffee-pot and sugar-basin are also falling back, as 
they certainly are falling sideways. So far then 
from each object being infallibly in its place, 
ordained from the beginning of all things, and 
majestically and serenely reposing there, everything 
is falling about (is this the ‘ interplay of their move- 
ment ’’ whose significance we are to grasp?) and 
instead of a vigorous logic in the sequence of planes 
which evolve in an unbroken succession enforcing 
irresistibly their exact recession, we are faced with 
complete incoherence, with several spaces in conflict. 


That example of a still-life is typical; let us turn 
to the landscapes. It is more difficult here to check 
the hypnotizing, tthe ritual effect of the word 
‘** planes,’’ since in pure landscape the only plane 
of large extent is a lake or sea-surface (which 
Cézanne never succeeded in getting flat). But 
landscapes with an intermixture of architecture offer 
planes which can be definitely argued about. The 
* Quais ’ (Fig. 9) Mr. Fry accuses of ‘‘romanticism.’’ 
I do not know why, for it is a prosaic occurrence of 
awkward forms. But he admits a “‘ realistic ”’ 
treatment. ‘‘ All is based on the actual scene. 
These barrels and warehouses, though summarily 
expressed, are evidently studies from nature and 
executed with a certain literalness.’”’ But not with 
logic; the barrels must be the romantic element, for 
they are employed to contradict instead of developing 
and confirming the perspective of the shed and 
containing wall. A riper example is the ‘ Gardanne ’ 
(Fig. 23). Mr. Fry says: ‘“‘ It has to a supreme 
degree that impressive pictorial architecture, that 
building up of sequences of planes which has a 
direct ‘ musical’ effect upon the feelings.” Cézanne 
knew better than his admirer. He must have felt 
that all was not well; once more he had been 
betrayed into an ungainly break of curve into straight 
(compare Fig. 38) and other defects of arrangement. 
At least twice he corrected his major misfortunes by 
re-cutting the subject as an upright. But we have to 
do with that ‘‘ sequence of planes.’’ The fore- 
ground buildings are incoherent enough; the mid- 
distant vague, but the church and tower and houses 
on the hill challenge and defeat any attempt to explain 
their relative positions. The church-front, which is 
intended to be in a plane parallel to the side of the 
tower, has faced round in one direction; the house 
below to the left seems to face round both in that 
and in the opposite direction: space, in fact, has 
been doubly twisted. 

Cézanne, then, when painting from objects and 
scenes before him, forgot their shapes and spatial 
interconnexions almost as freely as when he drew 
figures ‘‘ out of his head.’’ His intense application 
to nature, whatever it resulted in, did not produce a 
coherent space with objects precisely fitted into its 
recession. And Mr. Fry, having made that claim for 
him, suddenly throws it overboard and starts a 
radically different conception. In a paragraph 
about a portrait of Madame Cézanne, in which he 
still speaks of Cézanne’s desire to be absolutely 
loyal to visual sensations as an obsession, the result 
is said ‘‘ to be as far from the scene it describes as 
music.’’ Mr. Fry of course cannot mean anything so 
absurd. The reproduction of nature is near enough 
in its clumsy way for Mr. Fry to have been struck 
by a deviation in the dado, a ‘“‘ refraction,’’ he calls 
it. It is merely a break in attention on the painter’s 
part, like the grosser dislocation in a panel of the 
door which takes place behind the portrait of a 
servant (Fig. 33). Such a deviation, or the fact that 
Madame Cézanne is made cock-eyed, takes us a 
very short way across the gulf between painting 
and music. ‘‘ This picture,’ says Mr. Fry, ‘‘ belongs 
to a world of spiritual values incommensurate but 
parallel with the actual world.’’ Parallels cannot be 
incommensurable, and this kind of transcendental 
slang obscures our problem, namely, what it was that 
Cézanne looked for so obstinately and recklessly in 
‘the actual world” and sometimes transferred 
happily to the other actual world of his painting. 
But, like Cézanne, I am outraging space, and must 
postpone a further excursion in Mr. Fry’s provoking 
company. 


The attention of Acrostic competitors is drawn to the fact 
that a large number of additional names has now been 


to the list of publishers, printed on the Competition Coupon, 
whose books may, by their kind permission, be chosen as 
prizes. 
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THE THEATRE 
DIVISIONAL MANCEUVRES 


By Ivor BROWN 


L’Ame en Peine. By Jean Jacques Bernard. Translated by 
J. Leslie Frith. The Stage Society. Apollo Theatre, 
January 21-22, 

The Second Man. By S. N. Behrman. The Playhouse. 

BERNARD'S piece, which is not to me so 

M satisfying as his ‘Le Printemps des 

* Autres,’ given not long ago at Hamp- 

stead, is deeply interesting, as anything of his 
must be. He has been a quiet but powerful 
contributor to that mew French school of 
theatre which has declared war on the French 
tradition of theatricalism, which rejects all the old 
bravura, the rhetoric, and the contrivance of sensa- 
tional situation. With M. Bernard a syllable does the 
work of a sentence. His work has been described as 
‘* the theatre of silence,’ but it is as far removed as 
possible from ‘‘ the silent drama” of the populace. 
The popular film labours everything and repeats itself 
until one’s intelligence is battered into a sick head- 
ache of despair, whereas M. Bernard’s dramatic 
method of hint and suggestion invites, instead of defy- 
ing, a critical attention. His type of play will remain 
unintelligible to those whose mind is compact of cap- 
tions and whose ears are sensitive only to the shouts 
and screams of the more vociferous stage. But it is 
certain to have an increasing public in the intimate 
play-houses, where the art of theatre finds refuge from 
that competition in violence and vulgarity which is the 
industry of entertainment. 

In ‘ L’Ame en Peine’ he takes much for granted, 
so much, perhaps, that the playgoer’s reason may rebel 
against the theme while it welcomes the cleverness with 
which the theme is developed. There is a parallel here 
with Strindberg, who has suddenly found an English 
public after a generation of neglect. In Strindberg’s 
sex-plays the reason may dismiss the dramatist’s pos- 
tulate as absurd. ‘‘ The thing simply isn’t like 
that,” you say. But, if you can accept the postulate, 
your mind is held by the intricate proposition which 
this Euclid of despair builds upon his assump- 
tion. In every argument one has to grant something. 
The whole of mathematics is a logical development of 
an arbitrary assumption. Nobody can prove that two 
and two make four. Take it for granted and you can 
go forward to boundless possibilities of calculation. 

M. Bernard, in his new play, assumes the theory 
of twin souls, separated and striving to meet, which 
is as old as Platonic fancy and seems to a modern mind 
to be nothing more than an extravagance of the 
imagination. Concede this postulate, as you may con- 
cede Strindberg’s fantastic postulate about the psycho- 
logy of sex, and you can be persuaded by what follows. 
M. Bernard may demand much; but when that has 
been given, he gives much in return. 

The twin-spirits of his play are a restless woman of 
the propertied class and a restless wanderer from 
one poor job to another. They are magically drawn 
to one another, but the magnetism which sets their 
paths constantly crossing never brings them to that 
meeting which should deliver them from this unrest. 
Why, one may ask, does the magnetism always fail 
at the vital moment? Why, if it makes them meet 
in an hotel or a park, does it not make them talk? 
Why do they encounter one another only to pass 
unhappily on? M. Bernard does not answer, but 
he weaves the pattern of their crossings with great 
skill. The characters themselves are 


drawn. Marceline, the woman, is perhaps too much 
an abstraction, a mere embodiment of the unquiet spirit 
that can find no harbourage; yet one feels for her, 
as one certainly feels for Antoine, the bird of passage 


strongly 


uneasy spirit. Marceline’s husband and Antoine’s 
mistress are both good types of different kinds of 
understanding, Plainly M. Antoine’s grievance js 
with destiny and not with human nature. His people 
like the young lady in the shanty, do the best they 
can. 

The end is black. Antoine falls, starved and 
frozen, outside Marceline’s door; even in death 
they are not united. Is Marceline now released 
as though a spell had broken? One does not know 
but one has felt a pulse of genuine human tragedy 
beating through the scheme of the play. The 
dramatist has triumphed in his persuasion; one 
grants his assumption of twin-souls in disparate 
distress; what seemed at first to be a str. 
fantasy has become actual and poignant like any 
suffering in the common round of life. To this 
end the Stage Society’s production contributed 
largely. Miss Clare Eames as Marceline kept the play 
free from that remoteness which its subject might 
cause. She was a woman as well as an abstract 
victim of freakish destiny, a woman of dignity and 
of reality. The strength and delicacy of this acting 
was well matched by Mr. George Zucco’s 
portraiture of Antoine and by Mr. Kynaston Reeves 
as Marceline’s husband. Mr. D. Clarke Smith and 
Mr. Lawrence Ireland filled their corners well in 
this pattern of unfulfilled lives, a pattern which had 
been justly framed by Mr. James Whale. 

Psychological partition is also the subject of ‘ The 
Second Man,’ but in this case the division is of one 
spirit, not of two. What Mr. Behrman, quoting Lord 
Leighton, regards as ‘‘ the second man ”’ is the calcu- 
lating, cynical, and blasé Self which surveys and inter- 
rupts the pleasurable emotions of Self Number One. 
From this one might imagine that his pen is inditing 
a grave matter; but there is no occasion for hope 
(among the Pirandellists) or fear (among the lovers of 
normal after-dinner drama). Having started his 
metaphysical hare the dramatist allows it to vanish 
down the trap while the hounds of wit chase their own 
tails as though that were sufficient prey. And s0, 
indeed, they are. We are not mainly interested in 
the young story-teller because his first man is 
emotionally bound to Monica Grey, who is a pretty 
and penniless miss, while his second calculates that 
rich Mrs. Frayne would be altogether more suitable 
for a writer with large tastes and small earnings. It 
is the personal, not the philosophical problem, which 
entertains, for the situation is a neat one and the 
twists and turns of this young man’s fancy are so well 
contrived in terms of the theatre that the psychological 
partitions in the background, though they be as old 
as Plato and as new as Pirandello, are none the less 
more of a menace than an aid to our enjoyment. Mr. 
Noel Coward acts the uncertain lover with such a 
grace that he goes in danger of being told to compose 
less for the stage and to perform more upon its 
surface. I do not presume to give him advice; ! 
merely record my admiration of his ability to 
harmonize the first and second selves of a character 
without being fussy about it and! to pass from thought 
to feeling with a most natural waywardness. 

The play is a foursome. The second man (in the 
unphilosophical sense) is an awkward but amorous 
chemist whose triumphs in the laboratory are being 
interrupted by his passion for the little baggage, 
Monica. Mr. Raymond Massey has great fun with 
this angular and obstinate creature and carries off 2 
difficult feat of acting when he turns the initial 
grotesque into an impassioned he-man who will even 
use gun-fire to protect Monica from the results of her 
own strategic lying. Miss Ursula Jeans and Miss 
Zena Dare perform capably on the feminine side and 
Mr. Basil Dean’s production is neat and slick. Play- 
goers can indulge their pleasurable emotions to the 
full and without nervous apprehensions lest the meta- 
physical hare should return to the course and confuse 
the running. The second man that is in all of us can 
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take his rest; we are not inclined to be blasé when 
Mr. Coward is endeavouring to disembarrass himself 
of a love which he enjoys. The first and simple man 
who is content with his pleasurable emotions at the 
distress of others is amply served. Plainly, a success. 


MUSIC 
THOMAS’S TWOPENCE 


OTH as one is to accept as an ipse dixit any- 
L wine that is put into the mouth of a dis- 

tinguished person by an “‘ interviewer,” especi- 
ally if he happens to be on the staff of an American 
newspaper, there is something so characteristic in the 
impudence of the remarks attributed to Sir Thomas 
Beecham on his arrival in New York, that it is 
difficult in this instance to doubt the veracity of the 
report. After all, he has said much the same thing 
before over here, and the only thing that distinguishes 
his latest sneer at his own country is its impertinence 
in time and place. For, while the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians wrote themselves down for an 
Association by passing a pompous resolution, in which 
they ‘‘entirely dissociated” themselves from his 
remarks, Sir Thomas will have done an even more 
stupid thing, if his indiscretion proves to have 
tightened the purse-strings of his countrymen. It is 
tactless, to put it mildly, to ask A for a subscription 
to further a cause which you have at heart, and then 
to go and tell B, his neighbour, that A is a lazy, 
good-for-nothing fellow, even though there may be a 
grain of truth in the allegation. 

Lest, therefore, A should take offence at Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s eccentricities, I venture once more to urge 
anyone who has any interest in keeping music alive 
in England to pocket his pride and unpocket his 
weekly twopence in support of the Imperial League 
of Opera. There are objections to certain features 
in the scheme, one of which was mentioned in these 
columns a few weeks ago, but its prime recommenda- 
tion, which outweighs all objections, is that it is the 
only practicable scheme that has been propounded for 
setting music in England on its feet. To those who 
do not care a great deal about opera, I would say 
that the scheme will do quite as much to further the 
cause of orchestral music as of opera, and I think 
more stress might have been laid upon this side of the 
question. For one of the first duties of the League 
will be to establish a permanent orchestra and abolish 
the deputy system, which makes our London orches- 
tras a by-word among musicians. 

Moreover, it is well to remember that this scheme 
is far bigger than any one man. One hears people 
say: ‘‘ I would willingly support it. if X were not 
on the committee,” or “‘ if Z were.” But, apart from 
the fact that the funds are in the hands of unimpeach- 
able trustees, who will not permit them to be squan- 
dered, the scheme is too vast and of too permanent a 
nature to be entirely dependent on any one man or 
group of men. This will be a democratic institution, 
and its great advantage, from the public point of view, 
is that no one will have an overwhelming financial 
interest in it, excepting possibly the agent who 
supplies. the artists. 

There is, however, one vital argument in favour of 
the establishment of a permanent opera, which has 
not received sufficient attention in the many discus- 
sions on the scheme. Without a vigorous and flour- 
ishing opera house we can never hope to develop a 
national opera of our own. Much ink has been spilt 
in pointing out that, because we have never had a 
national opera, we never shall have one. Yet at least 
twice in our history we have had the beginnings of a 
school, and at both those periods there was a flourish- 


ing, though mainly foreign, opera in London. That 
is one answer to those who object that opera is an 
exotic thing. I do not propose to enter into the 
reasons why the budding English school was nipped, 
for that would take me too far afield. What I wish 
to stress is the fact that opera is, of all forms of 
music, the most complicated and the one for which 
the composer needs the greatest practical experience. 
The writing of music which is effective in the theatre— 
and that is a very different matter from music which 
is effective in the concert hall—is largely a matter 
of craftsmanship, and craftsmanship can be learnt 
only by practice in the workshop: that is, in the 
theatre. 

Is it to be supposed that the great operatic com- 
posers of the past, Handel or Gluck, Verdi or Wagner, 
would have achieved their great positions unless they 
had undergone long apprenticeships in the routine of 
theatrical production? Although Mozart never actually 
held an appointment at any opera house, he went 
through the mill very thoroughly before he reached 
the stage at which he could write ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Don 
Giovanni.’ We may feel sorry for Wagner, compelled 
as a young man to conduct ‘ Jessonda’ and ‘ Norma’ 
and all the other ‘‘ stupid rubbish” in the repertory 
of the time. But it cannot be doubted that he not 
only learnt from his experience of drudgery what not 
to do, but also developed therefrom his instinct for 
true dramatic effect. In fact he learnt the craft of 
his art. 

Lack of experience of this kind has always hampered 
our operatic composers. For they have had no place 
where they could learn their craft, unless they went 
abroad and attached themselves to Covent Garden 
during the brief grand season. In neither case were 
they likely to learn much about the peculiarities of 
English singers and English methods of production— 
both important matters for the native composer. Had 
Stanford, for example, been able to go through an 
apprenticeship at an opera house in the capacity of 
sub-conductor, he might well have developed his 
natural instinct for operatic effect to some purpose. 
His operas contain much that is really admirable, both 
as music and as opera, but they are always spoilt by 
miscalculations of theatricat effect, which a training 
of this kind would have enabled him to avoid. 

If Vaughan Williams’s solitary excursion into the 
field of opera—for the lovely tableau from ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ hardly belongs to that category—is more 
successful, it is because he has made a careful study 
of Italian operatic methods and turned them with great 
skill to his own use. But, though this clever disguise 
of Verdi’s operatic methods under an English form is 
very successful, the most ardent admirers of Vaughan 
Williams will not claim that he is a master of dra- 
matic effect. Probably he has no wish to be that, 
for his predilections seem to lie in the direction of a 
refined and poetical expression, which is the very 
opposite of the showiness that is inevitable in the 
theatre. Which makes the success of ‘ Hugh, the 
Drover ’ the more surprising. 

Now, the existence of a permanent opera house in 
London would provide our composers with the oppor- 
tunities which they have so far lacked. For there 
would be various posts for sub-conductors and 
repetiteurs, which would give the young musician just 
the practical training he needs. It is from the 
ranks of these minor officials in the continental opera 
houses that most operatic composers of any conse- 
quence have risen. And, even if the aspirant to 
operatic success did not actually take a position in the 
theatre, he would have ample opportunity for the study 
of his craft. There is, after all, nothing surprising in 
our past and present dearth of native operas, seeing 
that we have failed to provide the necessary seed-bed 
in which the talents of prospective composers can have 
the chance to ripen. - 
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N October, 1872, this paper devoted considerable 
| w= to a review of what it described as ‘‘a 

strange book with a strange title ’’ : ‘ The Martyr- 
dom of Man,’ by Winwood Reade. Now Mr. Jonathan 
Cape, who has an admirable instinct for the revival 
of old books as well as for the discovery of new books, 
has issued a reprint of the work in the ‘ Travellers’ 
Library.’ Those who are acquainted with the series 
do not need to be told that the volumes in it are well 
printed, neatly bound, and exceptionally cheap. But 
this volume must surely be one of the very best efforts 
made by Mr. Cape. It runs to about 450 pages; and 
that, in this era of expensive printing and binding, 
a volume so comely should be produced at 3s. 6d. is 
little short of a miracle. 


* 
* * 


Winwood Reade may, for all I know, be quite well 
known to the average intelligent reader. For myself, 
I must make a confession. Until this book came into 
my hands, I supposed him to be one of those robust, 
tiresome Victorian atheists, and took his chief work to 
be a thing utterly exploded. It may be a shameful 
admission, but never did I see a copy of it, and there 
seemed to be no reason why I should search for 
one. And now, thanks to Mr. Cape, I am moved to 
a confession of sin, that dreadful sin of taking an 
author on trust or mistrust, without examining him for 
oneself. For Winwood Reade was clearly a man with 
a mind of his own, a style of his own. 


* 
* * 


My predecessor in 1872 wrote of Winwood Reade’s 
book : ‘‘ It is wild, mischievous, we should hardly be 
wrong if we added biasphemous; but it is far from 
lacking in power, and it, after all, gives us a certain 
respect for its author.’’ Let me substitute ‘‘ crude ”’ 
for ‘‘ blasphemous,’’ and I will subscribe to that 
opinion. Undoubtedly there is power in this sketch of 
world history, produced with motives quite other than 
those of Mr. Wells, who has paid tribute to the merits 
of Reade’s book. There is not a page of the 450 
which is dull, and there are passages which could 
hardly be bettered as summaries of knowledge, 
sentences which reveal a dry, infidel humour worthy 
of cordial recognition. Yet the book has very grave 
faults. 


* 
* * 


Reade’s book was the eventual outcome of his desire 
to write a summary history of Africa, not of the world. 
What with his interest in Africa, with special reference 
to its primitive customs and to the slave trade, and 
his anti-religious purpose, the book developed into a 
thing seriously unbalanced. One may well be of two 
minds about the manner in which it came into existence, 
for it lacks proportion, but undoubtedly the author’s 
special interests and propagandist tendencies give 
many pwges of it a peculiar fervour. Winwood Reade, 
after all, was not completely equipped for the task 
of the historian, and, if he had settled to the writing 
of a sober, judicious history of the world, might have 
produced a comparatively dull book, without avoiding 
the errors which disfigure ‘ The Martyrdom of Man.’ 
What he did produce is at least a very personal, per- 
suasive, entertaining work, ‘‘ mischievous,’’ it may 
be, in the ’seventies, but harmless enough now, when 
a matter-of-fact way of dealing with spiritual matters 
is more likely to repel readers than to entice them into 
a hard rationalism. 


Winwood Reade was born in 1838, of a family dis. 
tinguished in civil and military service in India. His 
father was the elder brother of Charles Reade; but, so 
far as I can recollect, there were no other litera 
influences to which he was subjected in youth. After 
some unprofitable years at Oxford, he drifted into 
literary work, at first with no higher motive than the 
exposure of follies in the University, afterwards with 
the intention of assailing religion in the interests of 
an oddly un-English conception of Freemasonry, 
Sceptic as he was, Winwood Reade had his own kind 
of credulity, and seems, so far as can be judged from 
‘ The Veil of Isis,’ to have believed that the principles 
of Druidism, whatever they may have been, were per. 
petuated in Freemasonry. Why a sceptical, continental 
Freemason should have been agitated about the 
internal affairs of the Anglican Church is not clear; 
but Winwood Reade lost no opportunity of protesting 
against the High Church movement, and once des- 
cribed its leaders as ‘‘ vipers who, warmed and 
cherished in the bosom of this gentle church, use their 
increasing strength in darting black poison through all 
her veins.” 


* 
* * 


Alt the earlier works of Winwood Reade had a very 
bad Press. In 1859, however, Darwin published the 
‘ Origin of Species,’ and though the public was hostile 
to the theories enunciated in that book, from that 
moment Reade found himself at least in relation to 
some doctrine which the finest intellects of the period 
either stoutly supported or violently assailed. Dar- 
winism and Africa and a friendship with Sir Richard 
Burton, these were the determinants of Reade’s later 
career. Of his truly remarkable work as an African 
explorer this is not the place to write. Considering 
his inexperience, he performed prodigies. Had he 
not, out of characteristic whim, published his African 
experiences in the form of a journal addressed to a 
possibly mythicat ‘* Margaret,’’ instead of in a 
solemn record, and had he troubled to take detailed 
observations, he would doubtless long ago have been 
recognized as one of the most eminent of explorers. 
But what actually resulted was that his acquaintance 
with primitive tribes and his reflections on the horrors 
of the slave trade inspired ‘ The Martyrdom of Man.’ 


The book is ill proportioned, partly because Reade 
exaggerates the importance of Africa, partly because 
he is violently prejudiced against religion, partly 
because he is too anxious to be picturesque. It is a 
decidedly melodramatic history of the world that he 
gives us. But how readable it is! And what brilliant 
things it contains! Take the account of the final 
catastrophe at Carthage. A very great master of 
English has dealt with that, in some of his finest 
pages; but, on its lower level, Reade’s account of the 
tragedy, written in an agitated prose, is admirable. 
No doubt Reade might have done finer work if he had 
depended more on his own experiences and less on his 
wide but not always judicious reading; yet, a few 
allowances made, his ‘ Martyrdom of Man’ must be 
ranked among those few books in which the develop- 
ment of civilization has been handled with imagina- 
tion, vigour, and ease. He may be wrong, but he is 
always interesting, often suggestive, not seldom excit- 
ing. His book appears to have enjoyed popularity in the 
last thirty years with a not strictly literary public, for 
some 15,000 copies of it have been sold during that 
period. Now it should find favour, in this agreeable 
reprint, with a smaller and more fastidious body of 
readers. 
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REVIEWS 
TRANSLATING HOMER 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


The Iliad of Homer. The First ‘Twelve Staves, 
translated into English by Maurice Hewlett. 
Cresset Press. 50s. 

R. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, in his pre- 

face to this book, quotes Hewlett as having said 
that ‘‘ every age has the translation it deserves.’’ It 
is true, at any rate, that most marked periods of Eng- 
lish taste have produced translations characteristic of 
them. Chapman was no less characteristic of the 
virtues of Elizabethan poetry than Pope was of those 
of Augustan poetry. Newman, Morris, and the prose 
as well of Samuel Butler as of Lang, Leaf and Myers, 
iflustrated various tendencies in the taste of the nine- 
teenth century. And about each of these and about all 
the others that have been made, the same thing has 
been punctually said. ‘‘ It is very pretty, but you 
must not call it Homer’’—that is Bentley on 

Pope. ‘‘ It will give you small idea of Homer” 

—that is Coleridge on Chapman. Matthew 

Arnold, in remarks chiefly provoked by New- 

man, says it impartially of alt of them, and 

of Arnold’s own specimens in English hexameters 

Newman says that at first he ‘‘ sincerely thought ”’ 

they were intended for prose. If we go further afield, 

it is the same thing: we find Remy de Gourmont 
remarking that Leconte de Lisle has given us 

“’'Homére parnassien.’’ 

The critics, we see, are agreed on one thing—that 
there is, if any at alt, at! most but one version which 
properly represents Homer, but even of those who go 
so far as this, no two agree as to what that version is. 
No doubt this accounts for the innumerable versions 
which have appeared. Until our own time there has 
been no significant reorientation of poetry or know- 
ledge without some representative of it feeling him- 
self ready to attack the grand task. But our own 
time seems rather to have let the matter go out of its 
mind. Hewlett’s is the first important attempt by 
one who was a poet de métier for several years and. 
it was not at all recently conceived, nor was it con- 
ceived on what Mr. Robert Graves would call 
‘modernist’? lines. Perhaps that delight is still 
in store for us. But the possibility of a new, and this 
time a perfect, Homer, which has tempted in turn so 
many gererations of our predecessors, seems at present 
to interest us but little. 

It is possible that Hewlett’s version, which is bound 
to be widely discussed, will bring it back into the 
sphere of practical poetics. We must deplore, there- 
fore, the fact that Hewlett never got further than mak- 
ing notes for a preface which was evidently meant to 
be (as, indeed, was everything he wrote) uncom- 
promisingly controversial. Mr. Abercrombie interprets 
these notes, in the light of the poem itself, lucidly 
but, I cunnot help thinking, a little unsympathetically. 
If there is to be any controversy he will not be on 
Hewlett’s side. This want of sympathy is hardly a 
matter for wonder. In one passage which he quotes, 
Hewlett says : 

I do not) agree with Mr. Matthew Arnold when he holds 
up Homer as an exponent of the grand manner. That is true 
of Pindar, Virgil, Milton, Corneille, Racine, but I’m sure it 
is not true of Homer. He had other things to think about, 
the chief of which was his subject. Take him as you will, 
as a jongleur of his time and place, or as one i by his 
theme to celebrate the birth of an Achaian race, and I believe 


the former the truer proposition, there can be no doubt 
whatever of his absolute sincerity. 


That, quite properly, gives Mr. Abercrombie a con- 


siderable shock. He calls it an ‘‘ astonishing 
Opinion,’’ and is unable to admit that ‘“‘ the 


grand manner is inconsistent with ‘ absolute sin- 
cerity.’”” He might have added that we cannot, in 
any serious sense, hold Pindar, Virgil, Milton, 
Corneille or Racine to have been anything but abso- 
lutely sincere. Hewlett, I feel sure, would have 
detected that his argument was dangerous as soon as 
he began to prepare his formal preface. But, I feel 
equally sure, he would only have said the same thing 
in a manner less open to objection. As Mr. Aber- 
crombie observes: ‘‘ It is just here that we get the 
peculiarity of Hewlett’s individual response to Homer.’” 
He was not inclined to the grand manner himself. 
His best work was written in a terse, vigorous, almost 
colloquial style, and, however it may be with the age, 
every poet gets the Homer that he himself has 
deserved. Hewlett’s Homer is, for the most part, an 
attempt to impose Hewlett’s own qualities on rather 
intractable material. Mr. Abercrombie says of the 
versification that ‘‘continually its adventurous modula- 
tions make it more dramatic in its movement than 
narrative.’”” This makes it, in one point at least, 
definitely un-Homeric. That would matter less if the 
adventurous modulations gave it the variety and the 
sweep required for a poem of such length. To my taste 
they do not. I find the verse often dry and sapless and 
sometimes showing signs of efforts: the words, so to 
speak, have not been brought up together, they have 
been conscripted into a regiment. I take as an example 
a passage, the end of the Eighth Book, which Arnold 
has quoted in so many renderings as to make it handy 
for comparison : 
, Like as the stars 

Of heav’n at eve show clear about the moon 

In a windless air, and all the mountain-tops 

And jutting peaks and hollows open out 

Under the infinite air when heav’n is free; 

When all the stars are seen, and shepherds’ hearts 

Rejoice—even so to Troy appeared 

The blazing watchfires midway of the ships 

And streams of Xanthos. A good thousand fires 

Burn’d on the plain; by each sat fifty men 

In the glare thereof. e horses stood hard by, 

Munching of spelt and barley. So they stood 

Beside their chariots, waiting golden dawn. 

We need not accept Matthew Arnold’s criterion, 
the question whether a translation produces on ‘“ the 
living scholar ’’ much the same effect as the original. 
The scholar is more likely than not to be led astray by 
his scholarship into setting up as a standard the 
probable effect produced by the original on Homer’s 
contemporaries. Gourmont says that ‘‘ Homére avait 
sans doute des intentions devenues impénétrables,” 
and the point cannot be more justly put. What Homer 
meant, how he was understood, is a question for history 
or archeology or anthropology, but not for the poet or 
the critic as such. It is one to which we shall never 
have any answer in terms intelligible to poetry or 
criticism. Every man must make out of the Homeric 
poems what he can for himself, almost as if they were 
a part of nature. The result will not be Homer, not 
at any rate the Homer that Arnold demanded, but it 
may be a good poem. Hewlett’s Homer is chiefly 
interesting because it illustrates the impression made 
by the Iliad on a vigorous if self-willed intellect. It 
is not successful in itself, not, I mean, by comparison 
with Chapman or Pope, or even Morris, but it shows 
better than many pages of commentary what the poem 
meant to him, even if he could not translate that 
meaning into poetry. 


ENGLISH RURAL CHARACTERS 


England Reclaimed. A Book of Eclogues. By 
Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


T is explained in a prefatory note that this book is 
the first part of a trilogy; ‘‘ the second will deal 
with a country town, the third with the cosmopolitan 
This first is rural in subject—a 


life of the cities.’’ 
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book of. shrewdly observed English comic characters, 
the ancient humours being presented in the bright new 
dress of modern poetic idiom. It is recognizably— 
despite superficial affectations—in the true tradition. 

The Hagues, the Nutches, the Goodbeares, the 
Samuel Southerns—of these people we are given brief 
tantalizing glimpses. They, and others, are portrayed 
with an affection that is never sentimental and with 
an irony that is never cruel. They are figures of fun, 
but they are human and lovable and, as English types, 
so indubitably authentic that we recognize them at 
once as old friends. We feel, in the first warmth of 
that recognition, the first pleasurable shock of that 
surprise, that the poet is recording not only his own 
childhood’s memories (this he implicitly confesses) but 
ours as well. Surely we, too, can remember Mrs. 
Hague, the gardener’s wife—Mrs. Hague who, being 
childless, ‘‘ had wisely broken up her life with fences 
of her own construction,’’ after this familiar fashion : 


Monday was Washing Day, 

Tuesday was Baking Day, 

Wednesday h’Alfred ‘as ’is dinner h’early, 
Thursday was Baking Day again, 

Friday was a busy day, a very busy day, 
And Saturday prepared the way for Sunday, 
‘Black satin bosoms and a brooch, 

A bonnet and a Bible. 


In those days we laughed, perhaps scornfully, at Mrs. 
Hague, but now we cannot but realize that: 


These fences made life safe for Mrs. Hague, 
Each barrier of washing, mending, baking 
Was a barricade 

Thrown up against being lonely or afraid. 


And when the poet asks us: 


Do you remember Mr. Goodbeare, 

Mr. Goodbeare who never forgot? 

Do you remember Mr. Goodbeare, 

That wrinkled and golden apricot; 

Dear, bearded, godfearing Mr. Goodbeare 
Who remembered remembering such a lot ?— 


we do indeed remember. In particular we remember 
Mr. Goodbeare’s dislike of poor Mr. Hague the 
Gardener, and how in his carpenter's shop he would 
discourse to us of the good old days when everyone 
knew his own job, and No One presumed : 


Then, I may say, 
The Gardener 
Was only too pleased to look in 
And have a talk: 
But now, 
What with Goings-on in the 'Ot-’ouses, 
I had better not say 
What I know—No, Sir. 


From our new vantage-point of maturity, we see 
these English worthies shadowed by the common doom 
that has since overtaken them, so that our laughter, 
our happiness in recalling them, is tinged with no little 
melancholy. Mr. Sitwell is apt with those intimations 
of mortality by which poets in every age have sought 
at once to chasten and enrich our delight in life. Mr. 
Hague’s passion was the cultivation of trees: 

Gay, singing woods, 
In one of which was already growing, 


Was, indeed, nearing its full growth, 
The boarding for his large, his heavy, coffin. 


Mrs. Southern made lifelong war on dust, her ultimate 
conqueror; and Mr. Southern, who did a brisk trade 
in white flowers, was at the last betrayed by these 
allies, for: 


. while he stuttered under mossy trees, 
Already the white flowers 
Crept nearer to him 
With the passing hours. 


Mr. Sitwell’s free verse has the distinction of being 
really free; as free to use rhyme or metre, or even 
both rhyme and metre, as to discard them. He is 
cunning— and often successful—in the use of internal 


rhymes, jingles, assonances, puns, alliterations, and 
musical undertones; and the result is a pattern of 
colour and sound which, however dexterously woven 
has the air of genuine esthetic intoxication, Perhaps 


his most characteristic device is the employment of 


exceptionally bright and unexpected images, images 
which, not infrequently, translate one of the five 
senses into terms of another. As a formula, nothi 
could be more dangerous; but it is sufficient to Say 
that in these poems Mr. Sitwell’s cleverness is nearly 
always at the service of his quick poetical fancy, 
though it must be admitted that the thirty-three lines 
elaborately introducing the colour of Luke Kembley’s 
hair are more ingenious than apt. There are numerous 
felicities. This, of Mary-Anne’s ducks: 


The floating ducks crack up in their arrow-pointed wake 
The distorted, silent summer painted in the lake, 

And the days disappear 

In a leaden stare. 


And this description of one of Mrs. Nutch’s enemies: 


The velvet-footed, clockwork-moving mice 
That tittered so teasingly 
Behind the panelling. 


And this concerning young Fred Nutch, whose 
imagination : 
. . . changed the Rother, sinister, dark snake 


Into the stream where floats the little ghost 
That so loved Hamlet. 


In the last and longest of the poems all the themes 
are gathered together into a fully orchestrated 
symphony. Here, at the Flower Show, we see our 
friends, our Goodbeares, our Nutches and our Hagues, 
mingling together; and here, with eloquence and 
humour and a pensive tenderness, Mr. Sitwell takes 
leave of the robust phantoms of his memory—phan- 
toms that I, for one, would gladly meet again. 

GERALD BuLLETT 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS 


The Letters of Junius. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by C. W. Everett. Faber and 
Gwyer. 2Is. 


R. EVERETT gives us a new edition of 
* Junius,’ which is an exact and agreeably pro 
duced reprint of the Woodfall edition of 1772, also 
Junius’s private letters to Woodfall and to Wilkes, 
and a new theory of their authorship—or rather an 
old theory supported by new arguments. Shelburne— 
for it is Shelburne Mr. Everett believes was the real 
author—was first suggested as the author of the 
‘ Letters’ by a writer in the Morning Chromcle in 
December, 1770, that is, nearly two years after the 
series began: ‘‘ Your Lordship will hardly believe 
there is a man in England who does not believe you 
to be the author . . Mr. Dunning and that arch-fiend 
Col. Barré will perhaps claim the honour, but, my 
Lord, they are to be looked upon in the same light 
as the carpenter and mason employed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren.’’ Mr. Everett was, it seems, first 
attracted to the possibility of this attribution by notic- 
ing that Bentham and Junius wrote on paper with 
an exactly similar watermark and by remembering that 
the Bentham MSS. with this interesting characteristic 
had been written when Bentham was a guest of Lord 
Shelburne. This fact Mr. Everett does not use as an 
argument for his theory. It was simply his starting 
point. He went on to examine the ‘ Letters’ and to 
study the period, and he has come to the conclusion 
that Shelburne was the author of the ‘ Letters of 
Junius." 
The first test is naturally handwriting. But the 
handwriting experts will apparently say anything and 
have already agreed to the identification of Junius’s 
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hand with that of half a dozen different people. Mr. 
Everett takes the bold line of arguing that the dis- 
similarity of Shelburne’s and Junius’s handwriting is a 
int in favour of his view, as a man trying to dis- 
ise his handwriting would naturally write a hand 
as different from his usual one as possible. The main 
of Mr. Everett’s argument, however, is different 
and more substantial. It consists of a comparison of 
the expressed views of Shelburne and Junius on a 
number of important selected questions, the discovery 
of an identity between them, and an account of Shel- 
burne’s probable motives. 

Mr. Everett makes out a prima facie case, though 
we do not think he proves it. Its weakness is that 
none of the evidence is absolutely decisive. It may 
be that Bowood has yet another secret to give up, and 
further search would be worth while. Among the 
forty-eight suggested authors of Junius, Shelburne’s 
place must now be reckoned a high one. For a long 
time Francis held the first place, but this was mainly 
due to Macaulayolatry, and many of the arguments 
of the Franciscans have failed to withstand criticism. 

On six issues Mr. Everett finds identical views 
expressed by Shelburne and Junius. These are: the 
policy pursued in regard to Corsica and the Falkland 
Islands, the American question, opposition to Bute and 
the ‘‘ King’s friends,’’ the Wilkes question, triennial 
parliaments and rotten boroughs, and the conduct of 
Lord Mansfield. Shelburne’s motive, Mr. Everett 
believes, is suggested by the fact that a few months 
before the Letters attacking the Government began 
to appear Shelburne had been dismissed from the 
Cabinet and that he wanted to unite all the elements 
in opposition. 

On the present evidence a verdict of ‘‘ not proven ”’ 
seems the only possible one. It is odd that Mr. Everett 
does not pay much attention to the alternative theory 
that if Shelburne did not actually write or dictate these 
‘ Letters ’ he may have had a hand in their production. 
Greatrakes, Shelburne’s private secretary, was buried 
under a stone inscribed ‘‘ Stat neminis umbra,’’ the 
motto of Junius. And when Shelburne was openly 
asked if he was the author he denied it (if rather 
equivocally) and added, ‘‘ I knew Junius—and I knew 
all about the writing and production of those letters.’’ 
While lastly, the writer in the Morning Chronicle in 
the passage already quoted suggests perhaps that 
Shelburne was the author in the sense that he inspired 
rather than that he actually wrote the Letters. 

Mr. Everett has opened an interesting new argu- 
ment if not a completely new theory. Someone ought 
certainly to substantiate or refute it. 


BORDER TALES 


The Border from a Soldier’s Point of View. 
By  Brigadier-General William Sitwell. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Andrew Reid. 


HERE has probably never been a wilder, wickeder 

border than that between England and Scotland. 
But its wickedness has always been sprinkled with 
romance; it has been the breeding ground of heroes, 
and the theatre of many a gallant feat of arms which 
well deserves commemoration. 

General Sitwell comes of a family which has lived 
on the Border, at the same place, for a hundred years 
and more; he knows his subject well, and it would be 
Presumption on our part to doubt his knowledge of 
military affairs. Unfortunately he knows a good deal 
less about the business of writing books, of 
presenting his facts to the public. He badly 
needs an editor. In this book he leads off with 
chapters on the history of Northumbria and of Cum- 
bria. That involves a certain amount of repetition to 
begin with, for the two are really inseparable from 


the military point of view. Then follows a chapter on 
the castles of the Border country, in which much of 
the military history is naturally repeated; then one on 
the ‘‘ Battles,’ in which it is gone over yet again; 
and finally a chapter entitled ‘The Wars of the 
Roses,’ in which every military operation during that 
particular period is inexorably retold, in almost exactly 
the same words, for the third or fourth time! It is a 
pity. If General Sitweil had not wasted his space in 
these marches and counter-marches over the same 
ground, in the manner of the famous Duke of York, 
he might have found room to deal adequately with such 
important and debatable matters as, for instance, the 
tactics of Flodden Field, which he dismisses here very 
briefly. He might have told us something about arms 
and equipment. He might have provided an index, 
without which a book of this kind is irritatingly 
incomplete. 

Yet the eternal fascination of the Border is there; 
and however much one may revolt against needless 
repetitions; against confusion of dates, and between 
“left wing”’ and ‘‘right wing” ; however much one may 
long for some real military criticism—was the Yorkist 
artillery, for instance, really as good as_ it 
sounds?—yet one still reads on. Perhaps General 
Sitwell’s best chapter, though a brief one, is that 
which deals with the Border laws. One of these 
prohibited marriage between Scots and English, under 
penaity of death, and it is an astonishing fact that as 
late as 1587—only sixteen years before the two nations 
were finally united under the same king—one Archie 
Graeme, and Mary Fenwick, his wife, were hanged 
side by side in the market-place at Haltwhistle for 
having committed the indiscretion of matrimony. She 
had been only two months a mother. There must have 


been strong public feeling behind such a law as this. 


THE KING’S PLEASURE 


The Adventures of Five Hours. By Sir Samuel 
Tuke. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Montague Summers. Holden. 7s. 6d. 


HE recent efforts to restore the Restoration have 
had considerable success; Congreve and Farquhar 
are no longer admitted only to select Sunday even- 
ings and large numbers of playgoers are ready for 
anything with the airs and phrasing of the time. But 
we doubt whether even Miss Edith Evans could lift 
Tuke into popularity. It is true that he was vastly 
approved by Charles I]; but all we can say after 
threading the tedious intricacies of this play is that 
the monarch was easily made merry and highly 
susceptible to any form of pleasure, a fact supported 
by the portraits of Nell Gwynn. Pepys, too, was an 
admirer of Tuke and said that ‘ The Adventures of 
Five Hours’ made ‘ Othello’ seem ‘‘ a mean thing.”’ 
Not much attention need be paid to that since the 
various judgments of Pepys upon Shakespeare show 
him to have been a remarkably poor critic of poetry 
and the theatre. Tuke’s play is an adaptation of a 
piece by Calderon into a species of verse which sug- 
gests that he had the makings of a dismal facility in 
prose. The plot is an infinite complication of amours 
and heroics in Seville; the humour, which is Strangely 
and pleasantly chaste, comes mainly from the 
servants’ quarters and is distinctly preferable to the 
heroics. The play would certainly act better than it 
reads; Tuke had little to say about life but he gave 
his actors plenty to do, and the stiffness of his style 
might easily be thawed by dash and bravura in the 
acting. Much troub’e has been taken over this edition, 
but the almost continuous use of italic print for the 
play’s text is vexatious. With this exception the 
publisher and editor have both done their best for 
Tuke; one cannot refrain from adding that he 
needed it. 
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KING ARTHUR 


Arthur of Britain. By E. K. Chambers. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. tos. 6d. 


HE ‘‘ matter of Britain” was one of the three 

great divisions of medieval story-telling, and of 
this Arthur was the central figure, the pivot on which 
the tales moved. But long before, early in the ninth 
century, Arthur was a national hero, and his fame 
exercises a charm on the poets of to-day. Did he ever 
exist? This is the question which Sir Edmund 
Chambers has set himself to answer. To this end he 
has collected every reference in our records and sub- 
jected them to intensive study. The story, as we have 
it, is due to a twelfth-century writer, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who professed to have received it from a 
** Welsh book ’’ given him by a fellow-archdeacon. 
No one else has ever seen this book, and as at this 
time it was a moot point whether archdeacons could 
be saved, their evidence has convinced no one who did 
not wish to believe. Our author accordingly sets himself 
to see what other sources can be found for Geoffrey’s 
narrative, of which there are a few. At any rate, the 
story found immediate acceptance, so much that 
towards the end of the twelfth century it had become 
a legend and an important factor in the politics of the 
day. It thus became necessary to prove that he was 
dead and about 1189 his grave was ‘‘ discovered ’’ at 
Glastonbury with a twelfth-century leaden burial cross 
(figured in Camden) near the coffin. The tomb was 
opened again in 1278 by Edward I and the bodies of 
Arthur and his queen were found. Then the story of 
the Round Table begins : tournaments under that name 
are recorded as early as 1252 in England, and the 
fashion seems to have spread to the Continent. Sir 
Edmund now proceeds to a recapitulation of the forms 
the story has taken, and this done he attempts the 
answer to the original question. 

The most that history can say is that the bare 
statements of the ninth-century writer about a sixth- 
century British chieftain ‘‘ are not inconsistent with 
what we do know of the period to which they relate.’’ 
Sir Edmund rejects the identification of Arthur as a 
northern hero, though there are undoubted northern 
rames in this legend. The last chapter on ‘ Arthur and 
Mythology’ allows the author opportunity for a 
freer play of humour in examining the theories of 
the various writers on Arthur and his story, and a 
refreshing incredulity in Otherworld explanations 
of ordinary human actions. He remarks that 
‘* the Greek and the Celtic conceptions of the Other- 
world seem to have been closely  similar,”’ 
but there is very little to account for the legend of 
Arthur as a dweller in a Hollow Hill, sleeping like 
Barbarossa or Holgar Dansk till the time comes, 
except a story preserved by Plutarch. The work closes 
with a reprint of the original records germane to the 
story, and an excellent index. 

It would be difficult to think of any aspect of the 
Arthur legend that has not been fully examined 
in this masterly piece of work except, perhaps, the 
nebulous element of folk-memory, and we are 
indebted to Sir Edmund for what must be a final 
settlement of a long-vexed question. 


BURGUNDY 


Burgundy Past and Present. By Evelyn M. 
Hatch. With thirty-seven illustrations and 
a map. Methuen. 8s. 6d 


NY man that attacks Burgundy, hoping to reduce 
it to a book, takes his literary life in both hands. 
How much more courageous, then, is the woman who 
goes out on such an adventure. Burgundy is a million 
things. It is crammed with every kind of interest. It 
is a country of historical remains, like those at Alésia; 


it is a country of vineyards and wide landscape; rivers 
and hills; beautiful towns and ancient churches. It 
includes such opposites as Cluny, and the wild Morvan 
country, more unlike the rest of Burgundy than the 
Perché is unlike the rest of Normandy. There are 
museums for those who like them; literary pilgrimages 
to places like Milly; religious pilgrimages to places 
like Paray-le-Monial. And there is the food and the 
wine—which is where a woman may fall down, 
Burgundy is the country of the gourmet. 
Unfortunately for the reader Miss Hatch’s cou 
is the predominant quality of her book. From the 
preface we understand that the late Miss Jourdain 
Principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, planned the 
work, but her death left it incomplete. Miss Hatch 
collected further material and tried to weld it all into 
a whole. And she has attempted too much, with the 
result that we get a guide-book hotch-potch, seldom 
relieved by any distinction of style or individuality of 
outlook. The book thus falls between two stools, since 
though in material and treatment it is a guide-book, 
in arrangement it lacks the order and conciseness of a 
guide. And there is too much of the worshipper-bowed- 
in-solitary-prayer-meets-one’s-eyes schoot of writing. 
Remembering the courage of Miss Hatch, we must 
forgive her for telling us that red wines accompany 
meat, while Chablis or Pouilly is served with fish, 
and that ‘‘ there does not seem to be any more 
drunkenness in Burgundy than in any other country.” 
The illustrations add an interest to the book, par- 
ticularly that of Auxerre, from a drawing by 
M. Maurice Prévost. The map is good. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Strange Vanguard. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Spring Darkness. By John Metcalfe. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


By Arnold Bennett. 


Islanders. By Peadar O’Donnell. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
Tango. By Charles Rodda. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT still treads the prim- 

rose path. When will his Grand Babylonish 
Captivity be ended? Clearly not yet. Of the 
Vanguard, Lord Furber’s two-thousand-ton yacht, Mr. 
Bennett says: 

But what crushed the spirit most effectively was not the 
style, nor the grandeur, nor the glitter, but simply the cost 
of it all. The Vanguard belonged to one man, not to a 
limited company with a capital of fifteen million pounds. 

Of course, Mr. Bennett’s spirit is not really crushed 
by the contemplation of so much money; it is 
exhilarated. Certain humble Britons, he says, might 
have misgivings about the concentration of all that 
wealth in the hands of one man: : 

However, as sh followed cocktails and champagne 
followed sherry and port followed champagne and Chartreuse 
followed port, those crude sociological qualms vanished away, 
together with the sense of being morally crushed. A golder 
mist spread in the saloon, and through it gleamed the bright 
truth that everything positively was for the best in the best 
of possible worlds. As of course it is. 

In this rosy sanguine temper ‘ The Strange Van- 
guard’ is conceived and written. Just as there are 
some, epicures or men of queasy stomach, who will 
flinch at the thought of drinking port wine and Chart- 
reuse after champagne instead of brandy only, so 


there are readers of more modest imaginations who- 


will not be able to follow Mr. Bennett comfortably 
into the heights and depths of his wealth megalomania. 
No one, of course, not even a Socialist, need take it 
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too seriously, but the fact remains that the book | Ken’s love, and a diabolical taxidermist, the mere 
smells and talks of the newest, rawest kind of wealth; | description of whose house makes one’s flesh creep. 
that the characters are subordinated to their incomes, Through all this squalor Kenneth Bly makes his 
and that the manifold interests, tangible and intangible, | dubious and faltering pilgrimage: a charming, grace- 
of life are mostly reduced to the meagre category of | ful spirit, but in externals and vocabulary so like his 
things that money can buy. There is no need to be | villainous associates that it takes some time to dis- 
s and heavy about it, however. Mr. Bennett | tinguish him from them. ‘ Spring Darkness’ is the 


out to write a comedy, with some plot but little | novel of a man who is primarily a writer of short i 
subject, about one millionaire (or milliardaire, to be | stories: the book lacks coherence and direction. It ; 
accurate) who kidnapped another and carried him off | squanders its effects on isolated scenes; it does not i 
in a yacht; about a lady called Harriet Perkins, who | grow like a snowball, but remains always the same : 
was abducted by mistake, and about the various places | size. It is, in fact, disappointing, with little to 4 
in Italy and France, Rome, Marseilles, Monte Carlo, | recommend it but the power Mr. Metcalfe’s j 
that the Vanguard touched in its mysterious cruise. imagination. 

In an earlier work of Mr. Bennett’s we made the ‘Islanders,’ on the other hand, is a work of # 
acquaintance of Lord Furber, a man of iron determina- | art, as satisfactory in its entirety as in single 
tion who hails originally from the Five Towns. Mr. | sentences. Mr. Peadar O’Donnell succeeds, to my : 
Bennett calls him facetiously ‘‘the baron,’’ and both | mind, much more completely than does Mr. Liam i 
we and the whole ship’s company are constantly | O’Flaherty, in describing the lives of primitive 4 
reminded of his rank : fisher-folk dwelling on islands near the coast of 4 
“ Rayner !”” Ireland. They are miserably poor for most of the i 
“ Yes, my lord.” year, living near the starvation line; but Mr. 
“Good morning, Rayner,” Maidie greeted the magic | Q’Donnell never makes the mistake of giving them 
wy the mental outlook of animals. So sympathetic is 
“Rayner. Tea for her ladyship.” his treatment that we find ourselves insensibly 
“I’ve had some, Ralph, thank you.” sharing the islanders’ point of view: wondering if 
Bg tlh pr lyme oo my girl. And I'll have | the chickens have been fed, if the calf has had his 
ba Re good, my lord.” eas drink, and where the next potato is to come from. 
“And Rayner.” When, on the eve of the great race, Charlie’s white i 
“ Yes, my shirt has been patched with black cotton, it seems 
PA pete Perkins if she can oblige me by coming uP | a real disaster. There is plenty of incident, and the 3 
“Yes, my lord.’ violence which nowadays seems inseparable from 
“ Sep!” called the baron. ‘I want ye.” novels dealing with Irish life; there is plenty of é 


The dialogue seldom falls far below, nor rises sentiment, a happy ending. But all the sensational 
much above, this characteristic extract. It has, | happenings are described with so much discretion 
undoubtedly, a certain brightness. Miss Perkins her- and restraint that they lose all taint of melodrama 
self. is bright and cheeky; Lord Furber is boastful | while retaining their power to stir the blood. The 
and ponderous and sentimental; neither of them is in | death of the mother (why does Mr. O'Donnell always 4 
the least like a human being. From Mr. Bennett's 
studies of the rich we expect an element of romance, 
and we find it; we look for the sense of adventure, 
and we are not altogether disappointed. We hope for 


high spirits, but of these we find little; a certain C0 OF OLD- ’ , 
violence and improbability in word and action, nothing gt 7/) 
more. Mr. Bennett means to amuse rather than to W ? 
instruct his readers, and for this intention we are » AND SWEETNESS i 


grateful: all through ‘ The Strange Vanguard’ the 
practised entertainer that Mr. Bennett once was (and 
surely still can be) makes fleeting appearances. Of 
his greater gifts there is little trace. 

‘Sprink Darkness ’ is, as its title implies, a gloomy ~ 
novel dealing with adolescence—a genus with which 
we are only too familiar. Mr. Metcalfe made his name the olin les euestnens end Gace 
as a writer of macabre short stories: they were some- 


Here is a good old-fashioned i 
tobacco—perhaps the only one 
you can buy to-day. It is air- 


times exaggerated and hysterical, but they showed 
real imaginative power. This power Mr. Metcalfe has enseniiaieian. } 
not lost. Other writers strive to be disagreeable and - j 
merely achieve dullness; but Mr. Metcalfe can be : 


exceedingly disagreeable without the slightest apparent 
effort. He contrives to draw the suburban lower 
middle-class as though they were always adolescent, 
and the adolescent as though they always belonged ou 
to the suburban lower middle-class. Age, social 
status, and locality are so intertwined that they are 


made to appear different aspects of the same thing. 
This is the description of Bertha: 


Siil, without that, the story about Bertha was quite bad MATURED VIRGINIA 

enough. Ken could hardly believe it. He remembered very 

well the last time he had seen her before they went to 

Satterthwaite’s. Challis had been there—had come in rather ‘as manutacturers, 

late. Bertha had looked at him cross-eyed. She had that poses = ae! or quantity re- i: 

kind ef squint. Her nose was always red. And they used all = is will be sent Post Free. 

of them to call her “hag.” . . . Please also enclose name and address 4 
of your tobacconist. 4 


These are the kind of women with whom the sensitive 
| Ken Bly has to do: cross-eyed, with red noses, and | From most good  GRORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD. 
. liable to be called ‘‘ hag.” There is, besides, a great | and 2 os. Tobacco Manufacturers 
deal about revivalism; prayers, of an emotional and | 4”) per PAI 
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compelling kind are offered up for the regeneration of | nee BSTABLISHED - - * »* -—7 
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give her the definite article? There are other mothers 
in the world) would draw tears from a stone, it has 
so much unforced pathos. The strange atmosphere 
is perfectly rendered, and would be convincing with- 
out the help of such sentences as “‘ It’d be fine for 
her to have a day in the Stran’ there, where there’s 
a glar,’’ to give it verisimilitude. 

The life of a professional dancer has yielded much 
better tales than Mr. Charles Rodda’s ‘ Tango.’ 
He is a competent craftsman: and his subject, the 
divided affection of Joyce for the stolid Tony and 
the more temperamental Christophe is not without 
interest. The outlines are clear enough but the 
figures themselves never come to life. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age. By J. W. Duff. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


PERHAPS the authors of the age between Tiberius and 
Hadrian are not so often read to-day as when Latin literature 
was esteemed the chief study of an educated man. Lucan is 
almost as unfamiliar to the average etudent as Statius, Valerius 
Maximus as Silius Italicus, Seneca as Pliny. Juvenal and 
Martial we still read, and Petronius is dipped into; Tacitus, too, 
and Suetonius are part of our historical equipment. Dr. Duff 
is a mine of information on each of these authors—read or 
unread; he puts them in their proper surroundings, analyzes 
their work, and gives a critical estimate of their achievement. 
It has been a sincere pleasure to retrace in his company a 
part of Roman literature which, if less brilliant than that of the 
Augustan Age, less perfect in its gem-like perfection, is much 
more interesting in detail, and hardly inferior, in its own way, 
in literary skill. The work is an invaluable addition to the 
library of student and teacher alike. 


The Life of Sir Albert Hastings Markham. By M. E. and 
F. A. Markham. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


ADMIRAL SIR A. H. MARKHAM had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the Navy. He was already a naval cadet 
at the close of the Crimean War in 1856, and when he retired 
under the age limit in 1906 he was still full of life and vigour 
and bitterly regretted the refusal of the authorities to employ 
him afloat in the Great War. But he shared the enthusiasm 
of his cousin, Sir Clements Markham, for Arctic exploration, 
and it is for the gallant part he played in the expedition of 
the Alert to the Polar Seas in 1875-6 that he will be chiefly 
remembered. The chapters describing that expedition are by 
far the most readable in this very plain and restrained account 
of his career. One interesting fact about him which the authors 
rightly describe as ‘‘ not generally known ’’ is that he was the 
first to suggest (in 1867) that the then newly-formed New 
Zealand Marine should adopt as its flag the Blue Ensign, with 
the stars of the Southern Cross. 


Le vertnenx Condottiére. 
25 fr. 


IN this, the latest volume of his well-known series, ‘ Les 
Masques et les Visages,’ M. de la Sizeranne tells the story of 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino (1422-1482), illustrated, as in others 
of the series, by a number of reproductions from well-known 
pictures. Montefeltro was a professional soldier who for forty- 
five years fought for or against all the powers of Italy, a lover 
of learning who formed the finest library of his time, now in 
the Vatican, a great builder, a patron of art, and a model ruler 
of his little duchy. Among the twenty-two illustrations are five 
portraits by Piero della Francesca, medals by Pisanello and others, 
portraits by Justus of Ghent, and a part of the series of alle- 
gories from Berlin, the others of which are in the Barberini and 
the National Gallery. The Windsor portrait of Montefeltro 
shows him in the robes of the Garter. It is needless to say 
that the book is well written and clearly thought out, an addition 
to our knowledge of the life of fifteenth-century Italy. 


Par R. de la Sizeranne. Hachette. 


Church Rebels and Pioneers. By the Rev. J. M. Witherow. 
Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d. 


IN this book Dr. Witherow, writing as a convinced but 
scrupulously fair-minded Nonconformist, tells the story of the 
various revolts that have been made against ecclesiastical 
authority in England and Scotland from the time of Robert 
Browne, the Independent, te that of Erskine, Chalmers and 
Rainy. Many of these movements were attended by the 
wildest excesses, which the author does not attempt to minimize. 
It is recorded, for instance, that in Amsterdam ‘“ twelve 
Anabaptists, of whom five were women, led by a tailor who 
had seen a vision, stripped themselves naked and ran into the 
streets crying, ‘Woe! Woe! the wrath of God!’ They were 


seized, but obstinately refused to put on clothes, declaring them- 
None 


selves to be the naked truth.” the less, it can hardly 
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be doubted that the net result of these movements was by 


to the cause of religion. A nation without Nonconformity ig 
nation without faith, and all attempts in this country to impos 
a rigid uniformity of worship or interpretation upon a religious 
body have ended in  disaster—a circumstance which the 
opponents of Prayer Book revision might do well to bear 
in mind. Dr. Witherow pays a handsome, but not, we think, 
undeserved, tribute to the Anglican Church in his preface; “ The 
Church of England that we know to-day,” he writes, ‘‘ has done 
more to heal the wounds of English Christendom any other 
Church in the land.” 


Later Greek Religion. By Edwyn Bevan. Dent. 6s. 


THE body of this work consists of extracts from the body 
of Greek religious thought from the third century B.c. to th 
third century of our era—from the Stoics to the Neo-Platonigts 
The choice of them has been made by a scholar whose com. 
petence is universally acknowledged, and his introduction ig aq 
illuminating piece of work, summing up in a clear and suceing 
form the general trend of Pagan Greek thought and the regu 
upon it of Christian teaching. Dr. Bevan's book forms: part of 
‘The Library of Greek Thought ' under the general editorship 
of Principal Ernest Barker, and follows one ] Mr. Co 
on the earlier stages of Greek religion. It can be recommended 
to every student of the history a religion 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The Quarterly for January has a wide range of sub’ 
Mr. O. B. Lloyd discourses on ‘ Modes and 
nineteenth century with backward glances; the neglect of bath. 
ing came in with the Renaissance and lasted till within living 
memory. Mr. Justice Marshall suggests reforms in the certifica. 
tion of ‘ Mental Patients’; Mr. Mendl considers that the present 
state of music is preparatory to new developments; Mr. Denis 
Gwynne writes sympathetically of the official attitude in ‘ The 
Pope and the Action Frangaise.’ Mr. Wellard, in ‘ The Art of 
Translating,’ gives some really good versions and a few examples 
of the untranslatable ; the field of writers on the subject seems, 
to judge from results, rather limited. Sir Charles Oman writes 
pleasantly on the third volume of Sir C. E. Mallet’s ‘ History 
of the University of Oxford’; and Mr. John Bailey reviews 
the new volume of the letters of Queen Victoria. Sir G. Ashton 
gives the history of ‘ The Staff College.’ 


The Edinburgh opens with a sympathetic paper on ‘ Dr. 
Barnes and the Anglo-Catholics,’ by Mr. Hardwick. Mr. A. M. 
Chirgwin describes the origin and ‘ The Vogue of the Negro 
Spiritual ’ and its imitations. A paper on ‘Medicine and Magic’ 
repeats the usual commonplaces. Mr. R. B. Mowat gives us the 
best side of ‘ American University Life,’ which is otherwise 
presented in American fiction. Mr. F. Mitchell has a good 
article on ‘ Rugby Football’; he advocates an Imperial Board 
and a Continental Union. Mr. R. Lennard, on ‘ Propaganda and 
the Teaching of History,’ makes out a case for greater freedom 
for teachers, and for its treatment as the story of the past 
rather than an analysis of the antecedents of the present. Sir 
J. Marriott deals with ‘ The Origins of the War,’ and thinks its 
history ought to begin about 1875. There are papers on 
Australia, China, India, the Slums, and Army Organization. 


The Scottish Historical Review opens with Miss Tayler’s 
account of the difficulties met with by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Tower in dealing with his Jacobite prisoners in 1745-47. 
Prof. Baxter disinters ‘ Four New Medieval Scottish Authors’ 
of some scholastic interest. Mr. G. P. Insh prints a letter of 
1685 relating to the Scottish settlement in Carolina, and 
Mr. George Sayles gives a very interesting Latin personal letter 
which throws light on ‘ The Household of the Chancery.’ A 
note on ‘A Queen Mary Tradition’ equates ‘‘ schuch "’ and 
‘“‘shoe.”” Would not shough,’? a miry ditch, be better? 


A faultless dinner ends with 
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Antiquity is full of valuable and__ interesting matter. 


rts the identification of Thiaki with Ithaka; 
what we can learn of ‘ The Climate of Pre- 
historic Britain ’’ from the vegetation ef peat-bogs and the fall 
of buried trees. Mr. Crawford gives us a classified account of 
the ‘ Barrows ’ of England and their age, etc., and Mr. R. G. 
: , in ‘ Cycles and Progress,’ shows the failure of 
ler’s theory. Mr. Page describes two types of English 
villages with relation to roads, and their distribution, and 
among the ‘ Notes ’ is one showing how new circles, etc., have 
been found at Dorchester (Oxon) by means of air-photography. 
This Quarterly is evidently becoming indispensable to everyone 
interested in prehistoric archwology. 

Science Progress contains papers by Sir Oliver Lodge on 
‘The Nature of Matter and its Relation to the Ether of Space,’ 
and by Miss Anderson on ‘ The Flora of the Chalk Downs ’; 
the latter of great interest to everyone who knows the district. 
Mr. Gordon Temple describes ‘ Celotex,”” a new compo-board 
made from crushed sugar-cane waste; Mr. J. R. Moir shows 
that sea-action will not account for the flaking of the flints 
in the East Anglian deposits ; Mr. W. J. L. Abbott describes 
cases in which a water-diviner was led astray by surface indi- 
cations contrary to the advice of geologists. There are several 
other good papers, beside the customary summaries of ‘ Recent 
Advances in Science.’ 

The Church Quarterly has a paper on ‘ Magic and the Sacra- 
mental Principle,’ by Dr. James, who lays down definitions 
from which his case is proved. Dr. Watson writes of the 
Woodford diary as illustrating eighteenth-century clerical life ; 
Canon Lyttelton gives ‘Some Questions for Modernists’; and 
Dr. Lehbonen describes the religious organizations of Finland. 
Studies of George Herbert, of Music and Singing in Village 
Churches, of Sin and Psychology, and the review of periodical 
literature are also interesting and valuable. 

The Hibbert Journal contains a paper by Lord Haldane on 
Higher Education with reference to the clergy, and one by 
Mr. Handley on the decline of suitable candidates for the 
ministry. Dr. Strémholm examines the Gospel of St. Mark in 
connexion with his theory that the historic Jesus was long 
anterior to the Apostles Peter and Paul; Dr. Capek describes 
‘The Religious Situation in Czechoslovakia’; Miss Whiting 
writes on ‘ Bishop Ken and the Ladies of Naish Court’; Mr. 
J. M. Thompson revives the memory of Meslier, whose book 
was long thought to be supposititious; and Miss Kent gives 
the history of John Woolman. Prof. Clement Webb closes a 
good number with a note on ‘ Shakespeare and Religion.’ 

The Journal of Philosophical Studies has papers on ‘ Logic 
and Mathematics,’ by Mr. Josephs; ‘ The Problem of Value’ 
(not economic), by Dr. Turner; ‘‘ The Philosophy of a Business 
Man,’ by Prof. G. D. Hicks; a study of Behaviourism from the 
logical point of view, by Mr. H. W. Chapman; ‘ Meaning,’ by 
Dr. Drever ; and ‘ Types of Imagination,’ by Mr. F. C. Bartlett. 

Psyche makes the suggestion of a standard pidgin-English for 
the needs of intercourse with peoples of non-European races. 
Mr. Hawley gives an account of Cassirer’s ‘ Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms’ (of speech). r papers deal with 
Materialism, the ‘ I,’ Life Energy, Behaviourism, Racial Minds, 
and Memory. A modification of the Lord’s Prayer for the use 
of psychologists of the newer school is contributed by Prof. 
O. L. Reiser. 


LITERARY NOTES 


HE firm of Victor Gollancz, Ltd., begins with 

| a brilliant first list of publications due in the 
Spring. One of the most attractive volumes 
announced by Mr. Gollancz is ‘Great English 
Plays,’ in which the reader will have for the modest 
sum of 8s. 6d. a selection of the best plays in the 
language, in a book extending to over 1,000 pages. 

* 


Also due from the same firm are: ‘ The Truth about 
Arabia,’ by Mr. St. John Philby, an eminent and 
highly independent authority; a novel by a new 
writer of exceptional promise, Mr. Fowler Wright, 
entitled ‘The Deluge’; ‘ Dickens,’ by Mr. Ralph 
Strauss, who has had access to a great deal of 
unpublished material; and books by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe, Mr. Martin Armstrong, Mr. Ashley Dukes, 
Mr. Philip Guedalla. We must add that this firm 
is also issuing an anthology of detective stories 
edited by Miss Dorothy Sayers. 

* 


Messrs. Kegan Paul announce ‘ The Social 
Insects,’ by Professor W. M. Wheeler, in their 
International Library of Psychology; ‘ The Artists of 
the 1890's,’ by Mr. John Rothenstein, in which the 
author deals in a critical spirit with the principal 


artists of what may be called the Beardsley period; 
and ‘ The Technique of Controversy,’ by Mr. Boris 


-Bogoslavsky, who has here attempted to work out 


practical devices for the solution of the problems 
which confront us in actual everyday thinking. 


From Messrs. Routledge we are to receive, among 
other books, ‘ The English Rogue,’ by Mr. Richard 
Head and Mr. Francis Kirkman, and a book by 
Herr Julius Meier-Graefe on ‘ Dostoevsky,’ which, 
we are assured, will startle many British critics. 

* 


Mr. Martin Secker is issuing the correspondence 
of Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmanthal; a 
volume of stories by Mr. D. H. Lawrence; ‘ The 
Plays of Leon Feuchtwanger’; Three Plays by 
Noel Coward, 

The firm now known as the Richards Press, and 
the firm of John Hamilton, Ltd., have joined forces. 
Each retains its identity, but Mr. C. H. Daniels 
will be in control of both. 

* 


Messrs. Elkin Matthews and Marrot continue their 
good work in rescuing neglected works of the 
Victorian era. They are about to reprint ‘ The 
Semi-Detached House,’ by the author of ‘ The Semi- 
Attached Couple,’ and ‘ The Story Without a Tail,’ 
by William Maquin, who has never yet had quite 
what is due to his careless, unscrupulous, brutal 
talent. 

* 

One of the most important publications coming 
from Messrs. Philip Allan will be a volume of papers 
and addresses by Sir Austen Chamberlain, which is 
due to appear about the middle of April. It will 
amount to a full exposition of his views on foreign 
affairs. 


Westminster Bank Leaflets 
1. Safeguards for the Traveller 
2. Thirty-nine Advantages (The 

Current Account) 
3. Foreign Exchange 
4. Stocks, Shares, & Securities 
5- The Financial Machinery of 
the Import & Export Trade 
6. Points before Travelling 
7. The Bank in relation to 
Wills, Trusts, & Settlements 
8. The Choice of a Bank for 
Naval Officers 


The Secretary will be pleased to send copies to 
readers of the Saturday Review’ on appli- 
cation to him at Head Office 
Westminster Bank 
Limited 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


EW YORK has been holding its annual motor 

show. In the U.S.A. the national industry pre- 

fers to compete against itself, and shuts out the 
foreign competitor, so far as this exhibition is con- 
cerned. Judging by the Press comments, better motor 
cars and possibly fewer of them is the programme for 
the forthcoming season. Onlookers may read between 
the lines that the period of saturation is not far dis- 
tant in that country. Last year the motor-car produc- 
tion of the U.S.A., including those factories in Canada 
which are controlled by American money, was 
3»530,000, of which 3,066,000 were private cars, and 
464,000 were commercial vehicles. Eighty per cent. 
of the motor-cars were closed saloons, thus carrying 
out the expectation of the critics that the open touring- 
car, as far as America was concerned, was becoming 
obsolete. Fewer cars mean also fewer manufacturers, 
from the American point of view, so that at the moment 
a battle for supremacy is proceeding between Henry 
Ford, General Motors Corporation, and the Willys- 
Knight concerns run by Mr. John N. Willys. The 
gain in favour of the closed car has also brought about 
a demand for a better fuel for the U.S.A., so that 
anti-knocking remedies—otherwise different kinds of 
dope—are being marketed successfully in all parts 
of the country. Benzole blends, alcohol mixtures, 
cracked petrot and additions to straight run of tetra 
ethyl lead, aniline and other similar knock suppressors 
are to be had generally in the filling stations. The 
U.S.A. engineer and chemist claim that any of the 
standard advertised brands of anti-knock fuel may be 
used with confidence. They add that to get the best 
results from such, compression should be raised from 
five to one to six to one. Consequently we may look 
forward to seeing the compression ratio raised in 
future American engine design. 


* 
* * 


The British motor industry has for some time past 
been quoted as an outstanding example of the active 
application of the principle involved in the words ‘‘ Buy 
British.’”’. In many other quarters there has been talk 
about what might be done to encourage the sale of 
British goods; in this particular case there has been 
comparatively little talk, but very effective action. 
Ever since 1924, British motor manufacturers have 
been co-operatively inviting the British public to ‘‘Buy 
British ’’ and explaining why this course is justified on 
sound economic grounds and not merely by sentiment. 
Now this industry has taken a further important step. 
It is adopting an emblem or symbol which it is expected 
will be extensively used by British motor manufac- 
turers in trade literature, in advertising, and for exhi- 
bition in showrooms. The design represents ‘‘ Britannia 
at the Wheel ’’ and its distinct diamond-shaped frame 
is calculated to draw attention to it wherever it 
appears. The adoption of a common symbol implies 
mutual confidence as well as mutual goodwill existent 
between the various manufacturers in the British motor 
industry. This is of a special value at the present 
time, when other nations are endeavouring to gain 
favour for their goods in the various markets of the 
British Empire, as well as in Great Britain itself. It 
is, I believe, the first case in which any British in- 
dustry, by the adoption of a common symbol, has 
given such an indication of mutual confidence between 
its component firms, and this being the case, it repre- 
sents a new and important stage in the campaign for 
the encouragement of the sales of British goods 
throughout the British Empire. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 306 
Two NATIVES OF THE DEEP, ONE OFTEN CAUGHT AND 
ONE OFTEN READ ABOUT, BUT NEVER SPEARED OR HOOKED, 
THIS, TO CONCEAL ITSELF, POURS OUT AN INKY SCREEN, 
THE OTHER, SOME ASSERT, NO EYE HAS EVER SEEN, 


I must be bold—there’s fury in my heart! 

Core of a song in which but two take part. 

Her love at bottom was an ass—that’s plain. 
Acknowledgment concealing what? a skein. 
Transposed, how far we've travelled it may show, 
Finds food for mouths that else might hungry go, 
Ends in the middle? why then absit omen! 

Your heart I want, but not because we’re foemen, 
To irrita- or titilla- tion due. 

Skilled in the ancient language of the Jew. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 304 
S1 1 Macbeth, I. 3. 
m P 2 What! shall the poets praise Athens, an 


Yet being bid to quit, go well content! 
No tyrant orders; no harsh lays 
arcus Aurelius, paraphrased 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(‘ Lotus and Jewel,’ p. 136), 
3 “ Miranda ... made up of beauty, and 
love, and womanly pity.” 
Dowden, Shakspere—His Mind 
and Art, p. 416, 
4 Taming of the Shrew, Induction, sc, 1, 
N.B.—The Sparrow-hawk does not sw on its E 
other hawks, but flies in pursuit of it. wa eal 
Acrostic No. 304.—The winner is Mr. J. A. Christie, 20 Royal 
Circus, Edinburgh, who has selected as his prize ‘ Saturnalia 
in Room 23,’ by Arthur Weigall, published by Fisher Unwin, 
and reviewed in our columns on January 14. 
Other replies are held over till next week. 
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EN’S tastes and men’s needs are closely 

considered in ‘‘ LUVISCA”  Snuirts, 
Pyjamas and Sort Cotiars. Years of familiarity 
have only enhanced their favour with the public. 
Beneath their cosy, even texture is hidden a 
strength that has made their name famous. 
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THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY || 
Aa By Professor A. MORET. With 24 plates, 79 
“So exquisitely moving are these life-stories, so beau- ; text illustrations, and 3 maps. 25s. net. 3 
tifully written, that I count this little book among the whee ey 
—RicHarp in Eve, the Lady’s Pictorial. of ry t 3 
SECOND IMPRESSION AS him with the drama of hemes 
RUGGER,”” NOVA FRANCIA: a Description of 3). 
W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P, MARSHALL § Acadia. 160 ¢ 
Deserves to rank among! the ‘books on Rughy that are really MARC Translated by P. 8). 
worth oping. Fil ERONDELLE, 1609. Edited by H. P. BIGGAR. 
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Edited by HAROLD COX 
JANUARY, 1928. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
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CHANGES IN ARMY 
I. Si 

THE SLUM PROBLEM. By 


Townrog, 
THE FUTURE OF THE IBERAL ss 


4 Hopkinson, M.P. 
THE VOGUE OF THE NEGRO sPiRtruaL 
Rev. A. M, 
MEDICINE AND MAGIC. 4 — 
AMERICAN UNIVEKSITY = By R. B. Mowar. 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
PROPAGANDA AND THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 
By LennarD 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR. 
A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
AUSTRALIA’S ECONOMIC TR BLES, 
By F. A. W. Gtssorne 
THE SITUATION IN oo 
By HEN (Editor tor North. China Daily News) 
THE INDIAN XSEATUTORY MMISS 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. B Martin. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 


The English Historical Review 
Edited C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, 
JANUARY, te “ta. net 
CIRCUMSPECTE AGATIS. 
ROLLS FROM A SHERIFF OFFICE OF THE FOUR- 
ENKINSON and Miss 


TEENTH 
BARRET: A's DY IN THE SECRET" HISTORY 


THE INTERREGNUM, By Miss Marjory Hotuincs. 
= BAGNELL BURY. By Muusr, LL.D. 
and Documents. Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, LTD. 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. With 8 plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“ This brilliant biography.""—Times Literary “ The 

book is a study of character. The author is in love with his 

heroine, yet he does not minimize her insatiable craving for 

pleasure, her sentimentality, or her desire for . We are 

told that the historical novel is dead, but this book proves that 
it is capable of reincarnation. "—Spectator, 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated by G. M. COOKSON. Introduction 
by Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the Broadway Translations. ‘A translation sustained at so 
high a level as that of Mr. Cookson deserves admiration.”— 
Observer. A critical study of — a > ust been issued in the 
Republic of Letters by Professor J. rtson. The Observer, 
in its review of this writes: “ Ech <a generation will demand 
a fresh account, and there could hardly be a safer or more 
competent guide in our generation than Professor Robertson.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS 


FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1300-1800 


By LAURIE MAGNUS. With 8 plates. 9s. net. 


‘As much for the general reader as the student, and rich in 

literary entertainment.”—Daily Chronicle. “ Full of interest, 

to be commended to all teachers of English who wish to widen 
their outlook.”—Journal of Education. 


MOZART 
By DYNELEY HUSSEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is in every way one of the best of the Masters of Music 
Series. It is very well and interestingly written, the biographical 
chapters are accurate, and ~ musical enthusiasm te: by 
sober discrimination. As general introduction, we know 
nothing better in English. "—Times Literary Supplement. 


POEMS 
By JOAN WARBURG. 3s. 62. net. 


“She succeeds very well in giving conscious definition to experi- 

ences which transcend the conscious. The delicacy of her verse 

is a true expression of a vision of life’s sanctity. Her book con- 

tains six ms for children, and a certain lyrical 7 ey is 
to be found in all of them.”—Times Literary Supp 


SEAWAYS AND SEA TRADE 
By A. C. HARDY, B.Sc. With 12 plates and 
numerous text illustrations. 15s. net. 
“ His claim that this book is in ma be $s unique could be fairly 
justified. He surveys the whole fie trade routes, character 
function of riverways ‘and distribution of 
ete. He is nowhere superficial. y we have 
indicated the variety and interest of thesis."’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday . 


T has become an established custom for the 
| Fe of our big banks, when presiding at 

their annual meetings, to devote the bulk of 
their remarks to a general survey of the country’s 
position both as regards its finances and _ its 
industries. This custom is obviously advantageous 
to the man in the street; it enables him to read 


the views of those who, living with their hand on’ 


the financial pulse of the country, are able to judge 
of general conditions. The majority of us are 
inclined to base our views on conditions prevailing 
in the particular direction in which we are personally 
interested. Not so the great banker. He is 
interested in every branch of industry. He receives 
reports as to progress and retrogression and is in a 
position to weigh up the balance one against the 
other. Both Mr. Goodenough, presiding at the 
Barclays Bank meeting, and Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, 
presiding at the Westminster Bank meeting, dealt 
with many subjects of interest. Mr. Goodenough 
expressed confidence as to the outlook, saying that 
both industry and trade in this country show signs 
of a substantial revival. He referred to the signs 
of a growing understanding between capital and 
labour, and he pleaded for economy both in public 
and private affairs. Mr. Tennant also dealt with 
this question of economy. He pointed out that the 
phenomenon of freer spending obtrudes itself upon 
our notice every day, that the masses of the 
people are better clothed and better fed; and that 
while a motor-car a few years back was a luxury 
of the rich, to-day garage accommodation is one 
of the first pre-occupations of architects of even 
humble houses. He pointed out that in so far as 
this freer spending represents a higher standard of 
living, better health, increased efficiency and 
happiness, it is entirely welcome. In so far as it 
represents mere squandering, it is wholly to be 
condemned. 

At the Midland Bank meeting the Rt. Hon, R. 
McKenna devoted the bulk of his remarks to the 
present position of gold as an international standard 
of value. The conclusion he has arrived at is that 
in a very real sense the world is on a dollar, not a 
gold, standard. Perhaps of more general interest 
were his views on the outlook. He is optimistic, 
but his optimism is qualified by realization that the 
problems before us are numerous and complicated. 


TADCASTER BREWERY 


Dealings started this week in the £1 Ordinary 
shares of the Tadcaster Tower Brewery Company 
Limited. This Company has an issued capital of 
4#310,000 made up of 100,000 5% cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 each and 210,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. There is also outstanding 
%250,000 43% debenture stock. The Company 
which was incorporated in 1894 has in the past 
made consistently good profits. After providing 
for all outgoings, including depreciation, debenture 
interest, allocations to employees, provident fund 
and income tax, the average net profits for the past 
six years amount to £37,613. It is understood 
that the profits for the Company’s current financial 
year, which started on October 1 last, show a 
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satisfactory increase on those of last year 
Dividends of 12% have been paid on the Ordinar, 
shares for the past four years, but the number of 
these shares has been increased to the present totg 
by the recent issue of 60,000 new shares, 
average profit for the past six years would } 
sufficient to pay the Preference dividend, whig, 
amounts to £5,000, and 10% on the  increaseg 
Ordinary share capital, leaving a balance of 
411,613 to be carried forward. In thes 
circumstances these Ordinary shares at the present 
price appear an attractive lock-up investment fo, 
those who favour this class. 


INTRODUCTIONS ON THE PARIS BOURSE 


An outstanding feature in the mining markets 
this week has been the demand for the shares of the 
Tin Selection Trust and Tavoy Tin, to which 
reference has been made frequently in the past jp 
these notes. This demand is largely attributable 
to the fact that the shares of these two companies 
have this week been introduced on the Paris Bourse, 
Owing to French restrictions of recent years very 
few fresh speculative counters dealt in on the 
London Stock Exchange have been made available 
for French speculative investors on their own 
Stock Exchange. Presumably the recent removal 
of restrictions will speedily change this. Meanwhile 
these two tin companies are reaping the benefit of 
being the pioneers of this movement. 


LAUTARO NITRATES 


A correspondent asks me to express an opinion as 
to the merits of Lautaro Nitrate shares at the 
present level. After the nitrate débacle of a year or 
two ago, when what appeared to be an_ industry 
on a reasonably sound foundation crumbled away 
in a night, I am naturally diffident about expressing 
too definite an opinion as to the future. At the 
same time it seems that the long lane of depression 
in the Chilean Nitrate industry has been definitely 
turned. Opinions appear unanimous that in the 
course of the next few months the Chilean Govern- 
ment will reduce the export duty on nitrates. If 
this happens, with the more intelligent methods now 
being employed for marketing the commodity 
nitrate companies should do well, and I am still 
of opinion that the Lautaro Company is the most 
favourably placed of all and is therefore likely to 
reap greater benefit from the improved conditions 
which it is trusted will prove to be lasting. 


MR. SPENCER SMITH 


The City learned with deep regret of the sudden 
death of Mr. Michael Seymour Spencer-Smith, as the 
result of a motor accident. His ability can be gauged 
by the fact that, although only forty-seven years of 
age, for the past eight years he had been a director 
of the Bank of England. He was also Vice-chairman 
of the Anglo-International Bank and a Director of 
the Banque des Pays de 1!’Europe Centrale, the British 
Italian Banking Corporation, and the London Assur- 
ance Company. In addition to the qualifications which 
fitted him for these onerous positions, he was gifted 
with a personality which endeared him to all those 
who worked either as his colleagues or subordinates. 
The City, to whose prestige and honour he added, is 
the poorer by his death. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. totat runds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 
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vata Second Edition hed ‘tobe (printed 
ich tefare Those... who. Raye. read” it” will, I 
ed think, agree that its plot is ingenious—and thrilling— 

of in the extreme. 
age Equally satisfactory was the début of “ THE BLACK |: 

: JOURNEY,” by Haardt and Dubreuil (16s. net), which 
. was published the morning after its, film had been shown. |. 

for the first time at the Plazaim the presente ofthe 

Prince of Wales. The book is remarkable as a record 
of a most adventurous expedition through the heart of 
frica. 

ets oe January 31st I am publishing the first four 
he volumes of the Famous Trial Series (10s. 6d. net 
ch each volume) under the general Editorship of George 
in Dilnot, author of ‘‘ Scotland Yard,’”’ etc. They are 
ble (1) “ THE TRIAL OF PATRICK MAHON,” with 
ies Introduction by Edgar Wallace, who reveals several 
se new and dramatic features of the case. (2) “ THE 
ms THAW CASE,” edited by F. A. Mackenzie, author of 
“ World Famous Crimes ’’; (8) THE TRIAL OF 
ble PROFESSOR WEBSTER,” ae by George Dilnot ; 

d (4) “ THE PELTZER CASE,” edited by G. Harry 
the most bizarre of Continental crimes. Other A luxury Car-— 
val volumes in preparation. Please send for a descriptive * 
leaflet of the Series. without 
Meanwhile there continues a persistent—and frequently - 
barrassing—d d for “*P’s AND Q’s,” the new 
ofetic of telling Characters from Handwriting (5s. extrava gance 
net); “ BRIGHTER FRENCH,” by H—T—R— (5s. : 
net); and “ THE HUMAN TOUCH ” (8s, 6d. net), 
i Philip Inman’s charming and sympathetic studies of The owner of a “Ranelagh ” 

or rre-aemgeenne i Limousine will find that it loses 
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Si no other so well describes the 
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. its price of £675 for 6-cyl., or 

£575 for 4-cyl. 
den Dealers and noted Sunbeam | The Austin ‘* Twenty” from £425 ; 
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the range of models for Immediate The Austin “Sixteen” light 
ged Delivery. Sig from 2385 | 
of est value is offered for cars | The Austin “Seven” from 8135 
ctor in Part Exchange, and exceptional i : 
nan facilities for Deferred Payments . 
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0s Full details British 
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Company Meeting 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


The AnnuAL GENERAL MegtING of the. National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., was held on jem in the Great Hall, Cannon Street, 
Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E., presiding. 

Sir Alfred Lewis (Chief General Manager) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said :— 

My lords, ladies and gentlemen, the report which is in your 
hands contains certain brief paragraphs to which I should like 
to refer in a rather more personal way than is possible in such 
a document; and this applies especially to those sentences 
which briefly announce the changes that have taken place in 
the Board of Directors of the Bank since we last met. 

I deeply regret that we have this year to deplore the loss 
through death of two old and valued colleagues. Mr. George 
Devas, who, for very many years, was a Director of the Union 
Bank and for some time Deputy Governor, joined the Board of 
this Bank when the amalgamation took place and he brought 
with him long experience of the business which was then 
merged with our own. In Mr. Pryor, we lose one of our 
oldest Directors. He was elected to the Board as far back as 
1898, since when he has devoted much of his time and energies 
to the interests of the Bank, and his advice and judgment were 
always freely at the disposal of the Board. Both personally, 
and as colleagues, their presence at our meetings will be greatly 
missed. I have also to refer with much regret to the loss of our 
old friend, Mr. Thomas Snow, a member of a highly esteemed 
Devonian family, who had been a Local Director for Devonshire 
for a great many years. 

During the year which has passed we have a ted Mr. John 
Denison Pender, Vice-Chairman and Joint Managing Director 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company, and also Mr. John Buck 
Lloyd, a Managing Director of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
—to seats on the Board of the Bank. We believe their wide 
experience and knowledge of affairs generally will be of great 
assistance in our deliberations. It will afford me much plea- 
sure later on to submit their names for re-election in com- 
pliance with the Bank’s regulations. During the year, Mr. 
Frederic Alfred Aykroyd has been appointed a Local Director 
at Bradford, where his high standing and long experience of 
the wool trade will, I am sure, prove of great value to the 
Bank. 

It may be that, in view of the increased deposits of the Joint 
Stock Banks, the larger figures of the Advances, and the record 
turnover of £41,550,541,000 in the banking transactions of the 
country, as shown by the figures of the London Clearing 
House, some people may have expected that the past year would 
have been a favourable one for Banks in general, but this has 
“ot been the case. 

In April last the Bank Rate was reduced from 5 per cent. 
<0 43 per cent., and was followed naturally by a reduction in 
the rate of discount both for Treasury and Commercial Bills, 
the average rate of discount for the year 1927 being £4 5s. 
per cent. as compared with £4 9s. 10d. per cent. in 1926, and 
the rates for Stock Exchange and Short Money which show 
an average yield for the past year of £5 3s. per cent. and 


£3 14s. per cent. respectively, also compare unfavourably with 
the average rates prevailing in 1926. 

Salaries on account of the increasing number of our staff 
represent a larger figure, and expenses, despite the greatest 
vigilance, seem to be on the upward grade. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Speaking generally, the year has been a difficult one in 
regard to profit making, and I have no hesitation in congratu- 
lating the Chief General Manager, the General Managers, 
Branch Managers, and, indeed, the whole staff of the Bank, 
on the satisfactory results disclosed by the and 
accounts, to which I now propose to refer. 

If we turn to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, you 
will see there is no change in the paid-up capital or the reserve 
of the Bank, which together amount to nearly £19,000,000. 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts at £273,597,202, I am glad 
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SATISFACTORY BALANCE-SHEET 


to say, show an increase of over £14,000,000 sterling. Our 
Acceptances, Endorsements and Engagements also stand at a 
higher figure than they did in the last accounts presented to 
you. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet, Coin, Bank of 
land and Currency Notes show an increase more than corre 
sponding to the growth of our Deposits, and the expansion 
in our Deposits is also reflected in the increased figures at 
which our Money at Call and Short Notice and Bills Discounted 
stand. Our investments at the figure of £35,578,615 are about 
41,300,000 down, while our holdings in other Banks show a 
reduction of £90,000, owing to the sale of the Bank’s shares 
in the P. & O. Banking Corporation, in which, as you will 
remember, a controlling interest has been secured by the 
Chartered Bank. 

Bank Premises Account is £442,000 up, owing in the main 
to the expenditure connected with the establishment of branches 
which have been found necessary not only to secure our share 
of new business, but to provide more extended facilities for the 
existing customers of the Bank. It is a source of satisfaction 
to us to be able to report a healthy development of our busi- 
ness throughout the country, particularly in the number of new 
accounts opened. I may perhaps add that it is part of the 
policy of this Bank to give the greatest encouragement to any 
potential client who may wish to a@ modest account with 
us as well as to provide every facility possible for the small 
depositor. 

Our Advances at £146,715,210 are larger by over £ 4,000,000 
—some indication of the additional assistance we have been 
able to render traders throughout the country. 

Finally, we turn to the Profit and Loss Account; we brought 
into this account at the beginning of the year the sum of 
£876,318 17s. 2d. The net profits earned during the year 
after deduction of all bad and doubtful debts and all expenses 
amount to £2,093,452 9s. 9d., so that we had £2,969,771 
6s. 11d. to deal with. An interim dividend of 9 per cent. was 
paid in July last, which amounted to £853,147 8s. 10d.; we 
have declared a further dividend at the same rate, which absorbs 


an equivalent sum, and the surplus remaining enables us to , 


transfer £100,000 to the Pension Fund; £100,000 to Bank 
Premises Account and £200,000 to Contingencies Account, leav- 
ing us with a balance to carry forward £863,476 9s. 3d., a 
result which I feel sure you will consider very satisfactory. 

Criticisms have been made as to the ability of the Banks to 
maintain their dividends during a period when some of our 
large basic industries have suffered severe losses, and the deduc- 
tion has been drawn that bankers do not share in the vicissi- 
tudes attaching to the trade of the country. I would remind 
you, however, that had we not provided, when trade was good, 
for the contingencies and possible losses consequent upon diffi- 
cult times, we might not to-day be in the position that is 
evidenced by the accounts presented to you. 

We again append the balance-sheets of our affiliated Banks, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. and Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Ltd. 
You will notice that Messrs, Coutts and Co. show an increase 
in Capital and Reserves aggregating £400,000; otherwise there 
is very little in the and we are pleased to say 
that the business of both Banks continues to afford your 
Directors the utmost satisfaction. Messrs. Coutts and Co’s new 
branch in Cavendish Square is now open and making satisfactory 
progress. 


LONDON THE CLEARING HOUSE 


It is not long ago that fears were expressed that amalgama- 
tions in the Banking World would result in such a diminution 
of competition that advances might be curtailed, or, at 
events, not granted on such advantageous terms as before, and 
that generally the interests of our customers and of the general 
public might be prejudicially affected, but I think it must be 
admitted that such fears have proved entirely unfounded. I can 
never remember a time when the rivalry between the Banks in 
this country was more acute; and not only have we to meet this 
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ompetition, but now foreign and especially American bankers 
have also entered the field and are affording competitive facili- 
ties in both the domestic and foreign business undertaken by 
British Banks. ° 
We have only to look at the figures published in the Bulletin 
of the American Acceptance Council to see that the acceptances 
of the United States Banks last year reached the figure of 
$1,000,000,000, an amount previously quite unknown. It is 
evident that American banking institutions are making the most 
strenuous efforts to divert to the United States, not only the 
financing of their own exports and imports, but also much other 
table business which was previously confined to British 
— and we hear of offers of credit emanating from New 
York banking houses direct, and from their overseas offices in 
most European markets. 


example, before the war, practically all purchases of 
United States were financed by drafts on 
London, or, to some small extent, by Continental acceptances, 
but now by the combined efforts of the cotton shippers who 
stipulate for payment of their oe by dollar credits in New 
York, and by the readiness of New York bankers to further 
this demand by quoting fine rates, a large amount of this 
business has been diverted to the United States. 


The originating factor leading to the transfer of this business 
to America was the uncertain value of the various European 
currencies following the close of the war; and, in more recent 
days, the lower rate of discount prevailing in New York as 
com with London has proved an attraction in retaining 
the business in the United States. Possibly when money here 
becomes cheaper, part of the business may return to what we 
should consider its “‘ legitimate channels,”’ but, in the mean- 
time, much valuable business has been either lost for the time 
being to this country, or, at the best, has to be conducted 

bankers at totally inadequate rates of remuneration. 

Notwithstanding our many difficulties, and the aftermath of 
the labour troubles in 1926, there are reasonable grounds for 
saying that the country has made some progress. e Govern- 
ment has been able to meet or convert all its obligations as 
they mature, and the early closing of the lists for cash sub- 
scriptions to the Treasury Bonds recently issued and the satis- 
factory response to the offer of conversion of 1928 maturities 
provide some indication of the trend of public opinion as to 
the value of Government Securities in the near future. Our 
credit still stands as high as ever it did. The £ sterling for 
the first time for many years can regard the dollar from a 
position of equality, and although in part it may be due to 
special circumstances, gold shipments from America to this 
country have, after an interval of many years, been resumed. 

We should not be led away, however, by the position of the 
American Exchange, to imagine that the balance of trade (in- 
cluding all our obligations to that country on account of loans) 
fs in our favour. London is still a clearing house and the 
large loans, both public and private, which the United States 
have made to Europe, have not been without their influence on 
the position of our Exchange. Moreover, the dollar bills pay- 
able in America for the financing of cotton, to which I have 
already referred, although they will eventually have to be met 
by remittances from this side, relieved, for the time being, 
the customary pressure on our Exchange Market. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


Looking back over the period under review, we cannot fail 
to recognize that an increase in the volume of business through- 
out the country is apparent, with. I believe, in various direc- 
tions, increased profits, but I must remind you that just as 
the effects of bad trade take a considerable time to filter back 
to the Banks, so any ripple of prosperity such as we may hope’ 
some of our industries are enjoying travels but slowly to the 
banking community. 

Indications appear to point to the fact that people as a whole 
have money to spend. As some evidence of this, we have only 
to think of the great increase in the number of owners of motor 
vehicles. We see theatres, kinemas, and other places of amuse- 
ment crowded, with every evidence of prosperity. Retail estab- 
lishments never appeared to more attractive nor better 
supported by their customers, and, indeed, it may be justly 
claimed that the general standard of living seems to be higher, 
and implies increased expenditure consequent, we may assume, 
on increased earnings. It is satisfactory to note that, not- 
withstanding this increase in expenditure, a large amount of 
money has been available for subscription to new enterprises. 
During the year no less than 317 millions of fresh capital has 

subscribed by the public for industrial and other purposes, 
of which 55 millions has been on account of loans to foreign 
countries, which is some indication of the country’s savings. 

There is, I believe, evidence that the tide has at last turned, 
and is moving slowly towards better times, and I trust no 
obstacle will again appear to check its steady and even flow. 

movement is perhaps confined for the moment to what I 
may describe as the secondary industries, but it may be a 
matter for consideration as to whether the manufacturer is 
receiving for his productions a fair share of the price which the 
consumer ultimately pays. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Motor-car Industry has been busy practically all the 
year, and at one time even twenty-four hours per day were 
being worked in some factories. The home trade has been 
good, and the improvement in the export trade is shown by 
the increase of about £700,000 in the value of motor-cars and 
cycles exported in 1927 as compared with the figures of 1925. 
A further gratifying feature is the decline in the rts of 
foreign cars, etc., from a value of over £11,000,000 in 1925 
to 48,000,000 in 1927. 

The past year has been one of great development in Artificial 
Silk, and in spite of an increased output of nearly 11,000,000 Ibs. 
in the third quarter of 1927, compared with a quarterly average 
of about 6,000,000 Ibs. in 1926, there is still a shortage 
of yarn. New factories are being built, businesses extended, 
and new companies founded for the manufacture of this article, 
which is some indication of the flourishing condition of the 
industry. 

The Lace Trade has been busy during the year. There have 
been more people at work, and the home output shows a fifty 
per cent. increase on 1925. In the lace curtain section of the 
trade, there is little, if any, unemployment. Although progress 
has been slow in the Hosiery Trade, it has been continuous, 
culminating, towards the end of the year, in a substantial 
increase in orders, with the result that manufacturers are fairly 
well booked up for spring requirements. 

Engineering shows improvement and progress. During the 
past year makers of textile and sugar machinery have been 
fairly busy, and firms with up-to-date plant and methods are, 
in some directions, doing well. The demand for electrical 
equipment of all kinds has been maintained, and electrical 
engineering works have been generally well employed. 

In the Leather Trade, curriers and dressers have had a busy 
time, and the output of leather from home tan yards and 
currying establishments probably constitutes a record. The trade 
has been helped by constantly rising prices, and there is a 
general spirit of optimism with regard to the future. The high 
prices of leather, however, have somewhat hampered the Boot 
and Shoe Trade, and, as a whole, the year has failed to offer 
much satisfaction to manufacturers. A better demand seems 
to have arisen during November and December, and the year 
closed with better prospects. 


There has been more activity in Shipbuilding during the last 
year than for some time past, and yards, as a whole, have 
been fairly well occupied. The output of 371 ships with a 
tonnage of 1,250,000 has only once been exceeded since 1921, 
viz., in 1924, when 494 ships with a tonnage of 1,439,000 were 
launched. At the present moment the tonnage under construc- 
tion (1,579,000 tons) in British yards exceeds the combined 
totals of 1,539,000 tons in the building yards of all other 
countries. 

There appears to be no doubt, however, that, in order to 
obtain this increased production and to keep their yards busy, 
shipbuilders in this country have accepted orders -at very 
reduced prices, and we can only hope results will eventually 
afford them the satisfactory profits their enterprise deserves. 

There seems to be some improvement in our Carrying Trade, 
for at one time during the year the number of idle ships fell 
to the satisfactory total of 168, by far the lowest figure since 
1921, and the last figures available show that there is prac- 
tically no change in this situation. Freights may not have 
been very remunerative, but the figures denote an increase in 
overseas business in general, and more goods shipped in British 
bottoms. 


But it is when we come to our real basic industries, such 
as Agriculture, Iron and Steel, Coal and Textiles, that we find 
a position which, unfortunately, is not so favourable, and, 
indeed, one which is far from encouraging. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


I am sorry to say that again I can report no improvement 
in the state of Agriculture. For the second year in succession 
harvests have been bad. Yields of all corn, on the most 
optimistic basis, have been only moderate, and prices are at 
a miserably low level. Not only is there no reduction in the 
cost of production, but there has been an increase in expenses 
on account of the wet weather during both the hay and corn 
harvest. Men and horses were standing still days at a time, 
and it was only by the most strenuous efforts that the crops 
were eventually harvested at all. Hundreds of acres of hay 
have been left lying in the field or burnt, and much that has 
eventually been stacked will hardly pay for the cost of carting. 
Practically the same applies to the corn harvest, and the crops 
stood out so long in the fields that not only was the quality 
seriously impaired but much grain was lost. The prices of 
all stock have been at an abnormally low level, and much loss 
must have been entailed in this direction, but I doubt whether 
the low prices the farmer has obtained for his stock ere 
reflected in the price of the Sunday joint. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all this, that long-suffering individual, the British farmer, 
carries on in the hope that these bad times and bad seasons 
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will not last for ever. We have been, and shall continue to 
be, as sympathetic and generous as possible, as I am sure 
you would wish us to be, with this industry, which has been 
so hardly hit through no fault of its own, and we should 
welcome any scheme of Government assistance to the farmers 
of this country designed not merely as a palliative at the present 
critical juncture, but with the object of permanently placing 
our oldest industry on a sound economic basis. 


Turning to the Heavy Iron and Steel Industry, it is true 
that the production of pig iron and steel has exceeded the output 
in any year since 1924, but one must not forget that, at the 
beginning of 1927, owing to the stoppage in the previous year, 
there were large arrears to make up and many unfilled orders 
to complete. Prices, however, have been on the downward 
grade, and the price of the standard article Cleveland No. 3 
Good Mercantile Brand has fallen 20s. since January 1, 1927, and 
is now quoted at 65s. a ton, a price which can hardly be 
sufficient to meet all costs. It is, I think, doubtful whether 
iron and steel can, under present conditions, be produced, as a 
separate business, at a profit. Fortunately, many of our iron 
and steel producing plants have combined or are allied with 
further manufacturing processes, the profit on which may 
minimize or even efface the possible loss on the blast furnaces, 
but it is only by the most efficient management combined with 
a rigid economy that we can hope, in the face of the fierce 
competition from other countries, to see this branch of our 
industries working on a remunerative basis. 


The Tool Steel Trade opened very well, but there was a 
distinct falling off in the second half of the year. Some sections 
of the cutlery trade have done well but, on the whole, that 
trade has had a very difficult year. Foreign competition in 
overseas markets is felt keenly by all these trades, particularly 
that coming from German and Czechoslovakian firms, whilst 
the United States tariff practically closes that market to us. 


The amalgamation of institutions engaged in the manufacture 
of similar products seems to offer some opportunity of reduction 
in working and overhead charges, but the mere writing off 
of a certain amount of ordinary share capital cannot turn a 
business which is making a trading loss into a profit-earning 
concern, and the more radical operation of reducing fixed 
charges and costs in all directions may be the only ‘means by 
which a permanent improvement may be secured. 


THE COAL POSITION 


Although the production of Coal, which in 1927 amounted 
to over 255,000,000 tons, exceeds the output of 1925, the year 
has been a depressing one. Great efforts have been made to 
regain lost markets, and in the first six months of the year 


the output per shift improved considerably, and the total coal 
produced per week reached the 5,000,000 tons marks: but 
prices have steadily fallen, and difficulty has been experienced 
in disposing of the large output. Steam coal, which, for 
instance, was quoted at 24s. to 28s. at the beginning of the 
year, can now be bought around 19s. a ton, while West York- 
shire house coal, which was selling at 26s. pithead at the 
beginning of the year, is now obtainable at a little over 22s. I 
am afraid that many mines must show a balance on the 
wrong side. 


The Textile Trades, both wool and cotton, have not fared 
well. Wool merchants, in view of the increased price of the 
raw material since the beginning of last year, may have done 
well, but the manufacturers have not been so fortunate. In 
both tops and yarns the exports from this country have been 
the heaviest for, at all events, the last three years, and, in the 
case of tops and worsted yarns, are within measurable distance 
of the 1913 level, but, in spite of this, profits, if any, have 
been lean. The large difference between the wages of operatives 
in all sections of the trade in this country and those prevailing 
on the Continent makes it difficult to meet competition. A 
comparison of the operatives’ earnings, for example in France 
and Bradford, shows that the cost of wages, on the same 
operation, which before the war was about fifty per cent. higher 
in Bradford than in Roubaix, is now at least 100 per cent. 
higher, while the British manufacturer has also to compete 
with the longer hours, the more economical composition of day 
and night shifts, and generally the easier conditions of labour 
in vogue abroad—vital factors which all operate to his detriment. 

In the worsted branch ten per cent. of the looms are per- 
manently out of action, while of the remaining ninety per 
cent. half are running at short time. 


The hopes expressed at the end of 1926 for improved business 
in the Lancashire Cotton Trade were unfortunately not realized 
last year, and the trade has lapsed into a state of depression. 
Although the exports of yarn and piece goods are not much 
below the 1925 level, prices have been unsatisfactory, and the 
balance-sheets which have been published all tell their own tale 
of losses, more especially in the spinning branch of the industry. 
During the course of last year, attempts were made to improve 
profits by fixing prices and curtailing production, without, 
however, achieving any success; and arrangements have now 
been made for a conference of spinners and manufacturers with 
their employees to consider the situation. While the employers 
recommend their members carefully to examine their own position 


and, wherever over-capitalization exists, to take 
measures to place their business on a sound and possible Profit 
earning basis; they also suggest to the operatives : 
the direction of longer hours and lower wages. Negotiation, 
between the employers and operatives in the textile trade have 
always been conducted on such a frank and common-sense basis 
that we may hope the conference will evolve some : 
scheme to lower the cost of i 
Lancashire to compete with 
lost markets. 

For many years past, 
foreigners with the most up-to-date machinery, both spinnj 
and weaving, thus enabling them not only to manufacture fo, 
their own requirements, but even to compete in neutral m 
and although conditions for manufacturing are, perhaps, mor 
favourable in England owing to climatic reasons and to th 
fact that we can rely on better workmen than most other coup, 
tries, the lower wages current on the Continent make it difficu) 
for us, under existing conditions, to meet the present forej 
competition, which is the most serious that has ever been 
known. 


As regards Piece Goods: in the South American markets, 
the Argentine has been the most healthy and bought fairly 
freely. Unfortunately, however, less has been purchased than 
in previous years from England wine, to higher prices prevail. 
ing for certain goods, and Italy, France, Japan, and even 
smaller manufacturing countries such as Czechoslovakia, haye 

ed in increasing their. trade with that country. In Brazij 
the manufacturing interest is constantly increasing; imports 
from England are more and more concentrated on the highest 
class goods, and while values may be stationary, the demand jg 
not sufficient to occupy the same amount of looms as were 
formerly engaged on this market. Rumours with regard to an 
increase in the Brazilian import duties have much hampered 
business, and a similar position exists in Peru, where duties 
have been enormously increased to our detriment. 


In Chile the import trade has been bad owing to the dis. 
organization of the nitrate industry, and although an improve. 
ment is expected in the near future, the purchasing power in 
1927 appeared to be smaller than in any previous year. 
to China have fallen off considerably, and that country still 
remains in a state of chaos. Exports to India, on the other 
hand, show an increase over both the 1925 and 1926 figures. 
Any hope of general improvement fin the trade can only be 
based on a lessening of the cost of production, and this can 
only be realized if all the component parts of the cotton trade 
work together with this object in view. 


HIGH TAXATION 


It is unfortunate but inevitable that a period of high taxa 
tion should coincide with the gradual struggle of our industries 
towards better times, but war obligations both as regards debt 
and pensions must be fulfilled and the money required for the 
various social services authorized by Parliament must be pro 
vided. The chief source of revenue is, of course, the income 
and super tax. I must, however, remind you that these taxes 
do not or certainly should not influence the actual cost of pro- 
duction, as the manufacturer’s liability does not arise until after 
he has ascertained the actual trading results of his business. It 
must, therefore, not be overlooked that the incidence of income 
and super tax is not a question of primary importance a 
affecting the prices at which our manufacturers are able to 
place their goods on the market, but, on the other hand, we al! 
know that the less the trader’s profits are invaded by the ta 
gatherer, the greater will be the addition to his capital resources 
for the development of his business in the future. It is, there. 
fore, of paramount importance, during these very difficult times, 
that every step should be taken whereby a decrease in all 
forms of taxation can be effected, and any suggestion of a 
further imposition in the form of a surtax would prove highly 
prejudicial to the interests not only of capital but also of labour. 

With Local Government Taxation it is quite a different story. 
Rates have to be paid whether profits are made or not, and 
they are a direct factor in determining the cost of 
of every article. 

There is no question that many industries are suffering from 
these heavy impositions, which, in some places, are becoming 
almost intolerable, and actually driving business away from the 
locality. In my opinion it is the duty of every municipality and 
local authority to exercise the strictest economy in order that 
the burden of rates may, if possible, be lightened, and certainly 
not increased. Not only should no expenditure on anything 
of a luxurious or visionary nature be indulged in, but any 
work undertaken should be confined to measures absolutely 
necessary for the health and general well-being of the people 
il cannot think that any local authority, under existing circum 
stances, would be justified in embarking on any scheme of 
municipal trading which might by any possibility require assist- 
ance from the rates. If the undertaking is sufficiently sound 
and offers a fair chance of remuneration, it will be readily 
undertaken by private enterprise, but if it can only be success 
fully carried on by a subvention from the rates, it ought, I 
consider, to be abandoned, at all events, until the trade of the 
country is able to bear the further expense entailed. 
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AN OPTIMISTIC NOTE 

every country has either adopted or resumed the gold 
placed at the disposal of our neighbours abroad by our Central LIMITED 
expert of scheme for their currency is imminent in that Reserve Fund - - - £9,479,416 
however, be forgotten that elections both in France and Germany, 
settled among the new countries on the Continent. As far as Over 1,200 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 
Scheme. Whether her foreign trade will provide the requisite Every description of British and Overseas Banking 
newly established credit, to make the necessary remittances to ACCOUNTS OPENED FOR ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
agreed arrangements. 
of our basic industries during the past year, the situation is not 
leaders in these great industries whereby any defects in the 
I am very hopeful that a favourable turn will soon be experienced. 
amount of unemployment during the year, and this, notwith- } 
£388,000,000 shows a decrease as compared with 1926 

Altogether signs are not wanting of improved trade at home 
work together. I think I am right in saying that for many __- 
the opening days of 1928 we find this desire of closer co-operation Sow an action, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
ment may, be, does not matter; it is there; and we as Bankers 
industrial peace with profound satisfaction and it is our earnest 
its labours, may fulfil the high hopes and aspirations with 
presented, be received and adopted.” by your own example the value of thrift. 

The Chairman then the re-election of the Directors 
K.C.L.E., Col. Sir Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Bt., C.B., | | ave an assurance policy at one-half of the 
unanimously adopted. 
appointed to seats on the Board roy & the year, be re-elected. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. W. Tanner, seconded by Mr. H. 

Mr. Cecil Braithwaite moved a vote of thanks to the Direc- SSURANCE COM 

LONDON 
3 GEORGE STREET 

_ A vote of thanks to Sir H Goschen for his able conduct —— . 


standard, and I think we may justly be proud of the advice NA 
titution. The removal of the restrictions with regard to the Paid-up Capital - - - 29,479,416 
country. The power of consumption abroad is growing, and Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1927) £274,460,678 
with the usual disturbing influences on trade, are pending in HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.¢.2 
Germany is concerned, it should be borne in mind that the time 
balances for this purpose only time can show, but we may be business transacted. — 
fulfil her obligations without having recourse to any alternative COMMUNITY. 
In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, notwithstanding the SAVINGS DEPARTMENT : 
so bad, I believe, as it may seem at first glance. We have Trusteeships and Executorships Undertaken. 
administration of their businesses may be remedied and with a AFFILIATED BANKS: 
There is more employment in industry and it is satisfactory to 
standing the natural increase in the population. The adverse 
of £75,600,000 (owing largely to the more normal circumstances 
£393,000,000, especially as the improvement in our exports took 
and abroad but the outstanding feature of encouragement is the 
years there has not been such a prolonged period of industrial 
between the two great partners in the production of industrial 
who are so deeply interested in the welfare and prosperity of all 
desire that the result of the Conference of the Representatives 
which the project was conceived. policy for your children, you will teach them 
Mr. F. C. Le Marchant seconded the motion, which was 
retiring by rotation, oo Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell, geous financial contract; for at age 21 they will 
D.S.O., and Mr. Lindsay Eric Smith. normal premium, or even less. 
The Chairman further moved that Mr. John Cuthbert Denison No medical examination required. 
Sir Felix Schuster, Bt., seconded motion, and it was 
Carron Scrimgeour, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. 
tors, General Managers, Branch Managers and other Officers of 
Mr. John Cadogan seconded the vote, which was cordially yeeros ene 
in the chair, proposed by Mr. J. Scovell Adams, and seconded 


safer and easier opportunities for international trade. Nearly : Cl Al 
and practical assistance which has been constantly and freely BAN K 
export of capital from France seems to indicate that some 
coneraliy speaking the outlook is more favourable. It must not, 
the near future, and that many questions still remain to be 
is arriving when larger amounts are payable under the Dawes 
sure that she will strain every nerve, if only to safeguard her 
plan, even though such plan may actually come within the 
somewhat depressing account I may have given of the fortunes HOME SAFES ISSUED FREE OF CHARGE, 
ample evidence of increasing efforts being made by responsible 
little improvement in the standard of wages on the Continent, COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & Cco., Ltd. 
note there has been a striking improvement in the average gg 
balance of our visible export and import trade of nearly 
of the past year) and it is additionally gratifying to find that 
= aly ye hy of last year, and should indicate a QUOT ATIONS 
‘continued and increasing tendency of capital and labour to | 
peace as prevailed during the last six months of 1927, and in | 
wealth still growing in strength. What the origin of the move- character; sow a character, a destiny.— Boardman, 
classes of the community, welcome this improved prospect of a 
of the Trades Unions and the Employers, which has just begun Y taking out a Standard Early Thrift 
I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts, as 
ner eaeneeny. In addition you will start for them an advanta- 
the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Inchcape, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
Mr. M. O. FitzGerald seconded the motion, which was 
Denison-Pender and Mr. John Buck Lloyd, who had been 
unanimously agreed to. Write for Leaflet ‘‘ AE12,” explaining the scheme, to 
(of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Sir William Henry 
Peat, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co.), The STAN DARD LIFE ‘ 
were re-appointed auditors for the current year. 
the Bank for their efficient management and services. 
passed, and a brief acknowledgment was made by Sir Alfred ee 
by Mr. J. Hedges, concluded the proceedings. 
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Company Meeting 


MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF HOME INDUSTRIES 
THE TURN OF THE TRADE TIDE 
The NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MERTING of the Shareholders of 
Martins Bank Limited (formerly the Bank of Liverpool & 
Martins Ltd.) was held at Liverpool on Tuesday. 


Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the Chairman, presided 
over a large attendance. 


The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Accounts, deplored the losses sustained by the 
deaths of Mr. Morris, Chairman of the Leeds and District 
Board, and Mr. Hustler, member of the General & North 
Eastern District Boards, and referred with regret to the decision 
of Mr. Rankin, through advancing years, not to offer himself 
for re-election as a director. 


The vacancies on the General Board, he said, had been filled, 
firstly, by the election of Mr. J. H. B. Forster, of the North 
Eastern District Board, and, secondly, by the election, from the 
Board of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, of Lord Colwyn, 
who would act as a Deputy-Chairman, and Mr. Alfred Watkin. 


EXPANSION 


The history of the Bank during 1927 had been one of 
expansion. In July they entered into an arrangement to take 
over the Equitable Bank of Halifax, and had every reason to be 
satisfied with the acquisition. Mr. Wilfred Turner, the former 
Chairman of the Equitable Bank, and Sir Harold Mackintosh 
join the Leeds and District Board. The very important arrange- 
ment made with the Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, completed 
recently, was one with which the shareholders and customers 
of both banks had good cause to be satisfied. 

Apart from the figures, which were excellent, they had 
at one stroke secured representation in a large number of towns, 
and the overlapping was negligible. The Lancashire & York- 
shire Bank had long been a household word in Lancashire for 
sound and prudent management, and the amalgamation with 
the Bank of Liverpool & Martins should greatly benefit trade 
in Lancashire and the North of England. As already mentioned, 
Lord Colwyn and Mr. Alfred Watkin join the General Board 
of the Bank. 


NEW TITLE 


The amalgamation offered the opportunity to shorten the 
Bank’s title, It was realized for some time that the length 
of the name was a handicap in districts outside Liverpool, and 
the adoption of Martins Bank was also pressed by the Directors 
of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank. The Directors, while 
regretting the dropping! of the name of Liverpool (which was 
a handicap in districts outside that city) could not but acknow- 
ledge that the\ time had come, if they were to take the position 
of a countrywide bank, to adopt the shorter name. He had 
previously made it clear that the Head Office of the Bank 
remained in Liverpool, so that the Bank would still be 
Liverpool’s Bank as much as at any previous time in its 
history. 


THE TURN IN TRADE 


Turning to the Balance Sheet and Profit & Loss Account, 
the Chairman said the year 1927 compared with a bad trade 
year in 1926, but the disastrous effects of the coal strike were 
felt nearly as much in the early part of 1927 as in the previous 
year, and the turn in trade, which he was ha to say had 
undoubtedly shown itself, only occurred in the later months of 
1927. There were sad evidences of the dislocation of trade in 
the balance sheets of many trading concerns, and it was to be 
hoped the country would be spared any similar eonflict, both 
for the sake of the community and the workers themselves. 

In the circumstances the Directors felt satisfied to have earned 
profits of £555,229 (excluding the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Bank’s figures) which, allowing for the inclusion for the first 
time of a half-year’s profits of the Equitable Bank, almost 
exactly compared with the profits of £542,730 earned in 1926. 
With £105,264 brought in there was a disposable balance of 


EXPANSION FOLLOWS AMALGAMATION 


£660,493, out of which the Board proposed £100,000 should 
be allocated to the Reserve Fund and £75,000 to the Premises 
Account. To pay the normal dividend of 16 per cent. would 
absorb £383,822, leaving £101,671 to be carried forward to next 
year. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES INCREASE 


The Chairman pointed out that as a result of the Equitable 
Bank amalgamation the paid-up capital was increased during 
the year to £2,448,980 and the Reserve Fund to £2,150,000. 
Following the amalgamation with the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Bank the paid-up capital was increased in January to 
£4,160,042 and the Reserve Fund, with the allocation of 
£100,000 from profits,, would stand at £3,457,872, giving, with 
the carry forward of £101,671, a grand total for capital and 
reserves of £7,719,585, which placed the Bank in a very strong 
position. 

Current, deposit and other accounts stood at 81st December 
at £62,890,871, an increasd of £3,071,545 over the figures of 
1926. Cash at £7,394,982 showed the satisfactory ratio of 11.8 
per cent. and cash, together with money at call and short 
notice, at £16,656,452, gave a ratio of 26.5 per cent. 

Advances by way of loans and overdrafts amounted to 
£36,572,971 against £36,702,937 in 1926. The Chairman 
mentioned as a matter of interest that out of 22,472 overdrawn 
accounts last half-year no fewer than 18,810 were overdrawn 
less than £1,000 and of the remainder 2,596 ran between £1,000 
and £5,000—evidence of their care for their smaller customers’ 
interests. In further proof of this, he said, no less than 10 per 
cent. of their borrowers had taken 3} per cent. of the money 
lent for agricultural purposes, and farming in this country was 
essentially the small man’s business. Farmers at this moment 
had the sympathy of all of them, for they were going through 
a very anxious time. But they have come through such before, 
and will again, he added. 

Premises Account stood at #£1,591,039, after the transfer of 
£75,000 from profits. It was hoped to commence the erection 
of the new headquarters at Liverpool during the next few 
months. New branches were being opened whenever suitable 
opportunities presented themselves, and in particular it was 
hoped that the new branch in Hanover Square would meet the 
needs of customers in the West End of London and attract 
much new business. 


STRENGTH OF STERLING 


Turning to the money market the Chairman said on the 

whole it had been uneventful during the year. The inflow of 
gold permitted in April a reduction in the Bank rate to 4} per 
cent., at which it remained, in spite of hopes at one time of a 
further reduction. Purchases of gold by foreign countries had 
postponed the hopes of a 4 per cent. rate. During the first 
half of the year the market rate for three months’ bills fell 
below 33 per cent., but on its becoming known that the Bank of 
France was purchasing bar gold here and in New York, the 
market rate of discount rose immediately to 4} per cent. 
Throughout the second six months the market continued very 
firm. 
The feature of the Foreign Exchanges during 1927 was the 
strength of sterling; in other words, the improvement in the 
American Exchange, which began in August and continued until 
the end of the year. ‘‘ We should not allow ourselves to be 
misled by the improvement (he remarked) which has been due 
mainly to special causes, such as American remittances to this 
country and the financing in America of crops hitherto financed 
on this side.” The stabilisation of the Italian lira in December 
left France as the only European country of importance which 
had not linked itself to the Gold Standard. Probably only 
political considerations had deferred action by the French, since 
their monetary position was vastly improved. 


AGRICULTURE 


Reviewing in some detail the principal staple trades of the 
country, the Chairman said no farmer could be sorry to have 
seen the last of 1927. Despite the only partial crop in this 
country, bumper harvests in America and elsewhere caused 
prices to fall. Nor did the grazier and stock breeder fare 
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prices goi inst him the whole year. Sheep, apart 
rarely produced a profit and now 
serious outbreaks foot-and-mouth disease were causing 
anxiety. 

Prospects looked none too bright, nor should farmers expect 
that the re-establishment of agriculture on a profitable basis 
would come from other than themselves, What could be done 
in this country, if only farmers would get together, was the 
better organization of the collection of produce, of its grading 
for market, and of the marketing itself. 


COAL 


The Coal Trade had suffered a disastrous year. The trade 
in the North Eastern District was mostly export, and forei 
competitors, taking advantage of the uncertainty of continuity 
of supplies of British coal, engendered by the coal strike, had 
made every effort to capture our trade. 

Prices had fallen severely, and it was difficult to forecast the 
future. In Northumberland and Durham the essed state 
of the trade and the large number of unemployed had seriously 
affected the welfare of many villages and towns. 


_ COTTON 


The Cotton Trade passed through a trying time in 1927. 
Nothing worse could have happened to industry than that 
during the short-lived trade boom, many of the oldest established 
cotton mills should have been sold to speculators who re-sold 
them to the public at greatly inflated prices, the inflated values 
proving fictitious, Capital that should have been used for modern- 
ising machinery had to be used for other purposes, and mill 
after mill found itself with stocks that had greatly depreciated ; 
with machinery that left much to be desired; and had to raise 
fresh capital by calls or loans. And this at a time when foreign 
competition was than ever before. 

Various artificial stimulants were suggested, from short* hours 
to a regulation of output, but none was capable of application. 
It was even suggested that the Banks should take control by 
investing in debentures and shares; and by enforcing com- 
bination should constitute an authority to control the industry. 
Such a movement would be entirely against all traditions of 
English banking, as no English Bank invested its depositors’ 
money, which it must always be remembered was at call, in the 
debentures or shares of an industry. 

“There can be no question that the English Banks have 
liberally helped the Cotton Industry through individual firms,” 
the Chairman said. ‘‘ They have certainly, in the past few 
years, had their share of the trade’s anxieties and, being prudent 
and conservative, they have met each fall in the market by 
making ample and very large provisions. They are still prepared 
to make such advances as they deem safe, but the rejuvenation 
of the industry must come from within. Times have changed. 
We can no lon depend on holding the market for the 
coarser r peoples of the East are tempted by the 
finer coloured and more lustred goods of to-day. Such markets 
we can recapture if we reorganize the industry, but in the 
process Nature’s law of the survival of the fittest cannot but 
work. 


IRON AND STEEL 


In this trade foreign competition was still very acute. Belgium, 
Germany and France all exported more iron and steel than this 
country could, and at a lower price, for their operatives worked 
longer hours for smaller wages. In addition taxation, State 
and local, was not so heavy as here. 

Satisfactory results were looked for by British steel makers 
from the scheme introduced in September which provided for 
rebates to those who used only British steel. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The shipbuilding industry on the North East coast had 
improved very considerably, 138 vessels with a tonnage of 
677,992 having been built, as against 56 of a tonnage of 
209,138 in 1926. Prices also had improved, and prospects were 
much brighter for this and subsidiary industries. 


WOOL 


Despite more settled conditions and an expansion of business 
in the Wool Textile Industry, the year had been difficult and 
disappointing, higher prices for raw materials failing to be 
adequately compensated for in the higher prices of manufactured 
goods. Competitors abroad for the last few years had been 
helped by their currencies, but now that these were becoming 
stabilised this advantage was disappearing, as was also that 
of low costs of production. The outlook therefore was more 
hopeful, and more particularly because employers and employed, 
although the wages agreement had come to an end, meant to 
come to an amicable settlement. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE NEEDED 


The Chairman, in conclusion, reminded the meeting that 
at each of the last two annual meetings he had emphasised 
Industrial Peace as the nation’s greatest need. It remained 
so to-day, The country could only recover from the effects of 
the war and the disastrous general strike by the determination 
of all to work in harmony. Towards this end a great step 
had been made by the calling together of the Round Table 
Conference orf Industrial affairs, which had already held its first 
meeting, with the obvious intent of almost all present to co- 
operate in creating a neg amosphere, in which matters so 
important to the industrial health of the nation could be fully 
and adequately discussed. 

Combination of workers had many merits and had accom- 
plished a great deal, but it failed completely when it was 
thought that it could only be through the leaders of combinations 
that any communication between labour and management could 
be established. In all man’s affairs, however mechanical they 
may become, the human touch was essential and was more 
important than ever to-day if this country’s trade was to be 
carried on successfully. And it was this human touch that 
could save the present situation. 

The three elements of business—capital, labour and manage- 
ment—could, if endowed with that human touch, work together. 
In these days of small share holdings capital was less and less 
becoming confined to one class. Then with regard to the 
management and the worker, was there really so wide a gulf? 
Many of the greatest business men of to-day had risen from 
the ranks, talent was in greater request, and the chance of 
rising to the top should be improved if the energies of all 
concerned in a business could be devoted to seeing that the 
quality of its wares was of tha highest standard and that it was 
getting at least its share in the markets of its trade. 

“The tide has undoubtedly turned,” he declared, “‘ and if 
all internal strife can be ended and all energies directed towards 
re-establishing this country’s great name for the quality and 
price of its goods, we may hope for a great revival in our 
trade. 

“No doubt there must be considerable re-adjustments of men 
from one industry to another, for it is impossible that all our 
pre-war industries can exist as before and, even with such re- 
adjustments, I doubt whether, with the continuing increase in 
our population, employment can be found for all. It certainly 
will not be unless the costs of production can be greatly reduced 
and to do that stern economies in State, and town, and home, 
must be effected, and that must be the concern of each one of 
us in 1928.’’-—-(Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Formerly the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. 
with which is incorporated the 
LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LTD. 


Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


FIGURES ON COMPLETION OF AMALGAMATION :— 
CaPITAL AUTHORISED  . £20,791,120 
CaPiTaAL Paip Up AND RESERVES 7,719,585 
DEPOSITS, ETC. . . 83,479,052 


The Bank has 565 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted 
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“WESTMINSTER BANK 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 
TRADE RECOVERY. 
REVIEW OF AGRICULTURE, COAL AND COTTON. 
THE NEWER INDUSTRIES. 
OVERSEAS LENDING AND IMPORTS EXCESS 


The Annuat Generat Meetinc of the Shareholders of the 
Westminster Bank Limited was held on January 26 at the Head 
Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. R. Hugh Tennant (Chairman) 
presided. 

The Chairman, at the outset, referred to the irreparable loss 
the Bank had suffered by the death of their Chairman, Mr. 
Walter Leaf—one of the most versatile and industrious of men— 
who for 36 years gave devoted service to the Bank of which 
he was so proud, and for which he did so much. Also, within 
the last fortnight they had suffered a further loss through the 
death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. Cecil F. Parr, who 
had practically a life-long connexion with Parr’s Bank and 
was Chairman of that Bank for 20 years. The Directors had 
done him (the speaker) the great honour of electing him as 
Chairman of the Bank. The Hon. Rupert Beckett had been 
elected a Deputy Chairman in conjunction with Sir Montagu 
Turner, and Sir Alfred Mond and the Hon. Sidney Peel had 
been appointed Directors. Mr. Philip Mortimer, one of the 
General Managers, after 47 years of devoted service to the 
Bank, retired in May last. Mr. E. F. Robinson and Mr. Charles 
Lidbury had been promoted. to the ranks of the Bank’s Joint 
General Managers. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 


Referring to the Bank’s Balance Sheet, he said the Deposits 
amounted to over £280,000,000, compared with £285,000,000 
in the previous year, but on December 31, 1926, from 
special causes, they had an abnormal addition to their 
Money Lodged, and showed an increase of over £14,000,000 
compared with the previous Balance Sheet. A year ago, 
they were handling certain Foreign Loans, and the balances 
from these sources carried their total deposits a good many 
millions above the large increase which was the common 
experience of the year’s end, Thus, although the Bank showed 
a comparative decline in Deposits of some £4,800,000, this did 
not denote any shrinkage of their ordinary business. As to 
the appropriation of the profits, they had set aside £200,000 
towards writing down the ‘“‘ Bank Premises ’’ item and also 
allocated £150,000 to the Rebuilding Account, this latter 
Account having special reference to the important Offices at 
Lothbury and Threadneedle Street, now under construction, 
which they hoped to finish without making any addition whatever 
to ‘‘ Bank Premises”? Account figuring in the Balance Sheet. 
The Threadneedle Street premises were now practically com- 
pleted. The net profit amounted to £2,132,815, a small decrease 
of some £24,000. They placed £200,000 to the ‘‘ Contingent 
Fund” against £150,000 last year, and £200,000 to the 
“ Officers’ Pension Fund ”’ as before, leaving £535,000 to be 
carried forward to next year, an increase of £26,500. 


HOME CONDITIONS 


Alluding to some financial and economic tendencies and 
developments bearing upon the life of the country as a whole, 
the Chairman said that the present moment was opportune for 
such a review, for the country had now had time to throw off 
the main effects of the Coal Stoppage of 1926—the costliest 
industrial dispute in its annals. As to the return to the Gold 
Standard three years ago, looking back over the course of 
events both here and abroad, the relative price movements here 
and in America, and the wide extent to which our example 
had been successfully followed by other nations, we might say, 
with confidence, that delay would have been costly and that the 
psychological moment was chosen for that momentous decision. 
There was, he thought, one vital thing that could be fairly 
and safely said about 1927—that the recovery from the set-back 
of 1926 had been sufficiently quick and sustained to be in itself 
a testimony to the economic stamina of the country. In the 
view of those best qualified to judge, the total volume of the 
country’s economic activity was greater to-day than in any year 
since the post-war slump, and was probably greater also than 
in the active pre-war year, 1913. 


STERLING-DOLLAR STRENGTH 


Referring to the notable strength of Sterling-Dollar exchange, 
at a time when that rate was usually adversely affected by the 
financing of heavy seasonal imports of food and raw materials, 
he explained that the autumn strength had been due to fortuitous 
causes, Nevertheless the absence of sudden strain on the 
exchange had been a blessing, if only because it had relieved 
business from the threat of dearer money. As to the general 
position abroad, he said that Europe could not yet be called 


prosperous, but definite improvement had been achieved in the 
past year or two. There had been an increase of stability and 
confidence, and the period of riotous currency fluctuations was 
a at an — On the whole, it would seem that the 
oundations on which an expansion in World Trade 

based had been consolidated. atti. 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


Proceeding, the Chairman said that in three of our greatest 
industries, Agriculture, Coal Mining, and Cotton, serious 
depression persisted. In Agriculture, the unfavourable conditions 
which farmers had had to face for some years were reinforced 
last summer by the descent of disastrous harvest weather u 
crops, which, on the whole, had promised well. As to the Coal 
industry, prices were low, and competition in overseas markets 
was severe. The world’s output had outrun its consumptive 
capacity. The Notts and Derby district, with which the speaker 
was personally connected, had put forward a scheme in con- 
junction with Yorkshire, and he was not sure that the proposals 
were popular with the owners in the districts concerned, but, at 
any rate, unless someone could produce a better scheme, it held 
the field and should, he thought, be given a fair trial. Referring 
to the depression in Cotton, he commented on the main factors 
which must engage the anxious consideration of those most 
deeply interested in the fortunes of that great industry. It was 
a simple economic fact that to regain our hold on the markets 
of the world we must attain a competitive price level. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Having commented on other of our staple industries, Wool, 
Iron and Steel, Shipbuilding and Engineering, the Chairman 
said that of the features in the story of the year perhaps the 
most important was that after the labour storm of 1926 the 
country had sailed into calm waters, and the past year had been 
free from any strikes or lock-outs. It was the best augury for 
the immediate future that efforts to secure co-operation between 
the parties to industry were being made by leaders of employers 
and the Trades Unions. All good citizens would wish well to 
the Conferences now taking place between the Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and a representative body of employers. 


NEWER INDUSTRIES 


Referring to the ‘* Selective ’’ boom in certain industrial shares, 
he commented on the newer “‘ Industries ’’—electrical, motor car, 
chemical and artificial silk—and quoted comparative statistics to 
illustrate the unquestionable fact that these new industries had 
soundly established themselves, and that they must play a role 
of great and growing importance in the economic life of Great 
Britain. However, as yet, it would be an illusion to suppose 
that the prosperity of these new industries counterbalanced the 
depression of the old. 

The Chairman referred to the fear in some quarters that 
London was over-lending abroad, and the wish to call a halt 
to avert serious financial consequences. Another school of thought 
denied that we were over-lending. So far as Great Britain was 
concerned, there was no visible evidence in current events that the 
limit of overseas lending had been exceeded. 

In spite of the substantial volume of money constantly seeking 
investment, there was a consensus of opinion among economists 
that as a nation we were saving less and spending more than 
we did before the Great War. The problem presented many 
complexities, and probably most authorities would agree that the 
general public, the Central Government and Local Authorities, 
should pay closer attention to the need for economy. 

The Chairman made reference to certain aspects of the rapidly- 
growing system of instalment selling, and stated that although 
the development was one to be watched with interest and care, 
there werd abundant reasons why we should hasten slowly in its 
extension in our own country. 

For nearly ten years, he said in conclusion, we have been 
beset with the aftermath of the War, accompanied by industrial 
difficulties, but evidence, as he had suggested, was not wanting 
that 1927 had witnessed appreciable progress towards surmount- 
ing these difficulties. The recent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employed was a happy omen, and if to 
this could be added increased efficiency in industry, the advance 
along the road to economic prosperity would be greatly accel- 
erated. (Applause.) 

The Report was unanimously adopted and other formal 
business transacted. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. Illustrated “by Norman Lindsay. 
ewer printed. N.D. As new. 42 13s. 6d. 

's Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3vols. 1893. £25. 
Burton’s Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 


£1 10s. 
Burton’ Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 
Hardy Tess of L.P. Signed 
. Asnew. 1926. 
witoe (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
1926. 5s 


new. 

Ruskin’s C ete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
poo 4 Published at 39 guineas. 

Dr. Johnson’s Letters. First Ed. 1788. 2 Vols. Fine Copy. £10. 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 


2s. 
uliew Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 
Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 
Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £65 5s. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Shipping 


=~P. & O & BRITISH INDIA & 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
| (Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


‘requent and Regular Sailings from 
MARSEILLES, etc. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets wo also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passe: Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1. for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 


and B.I. 123 Leadenhall E.C.3. 
B.l. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 18 Street, B.C3 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked ané 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 

‘ Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 

Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 
Get it at Farrar’s. 
Address— WM. D. — Dept. S, 
lliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 
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Quo Vadis?: Retrospect and Prospect. By Sir John 
Marriott, M.P. 
Changing Fates of Great Britain. By “‘ Augur ”’ 
The Disarmament Crisis. By Hugh F. Spender 
Mother India—Swaraj and Social Reform. By Sir M. F. 
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The Prayer Book Crisis. By Maurice Woods 
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On Sale Everywhere 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


The 
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Now On Sale. Price 2/- 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 
required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 
15s.; Best Coke, 15s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


TEWART'S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descri 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other anno Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 649, ‘‘ Composer,’’ Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


Theatre 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30 THURS., SAT. 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON’S SEASON 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 (For FOUR WEEKS ONLY) 
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Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
GS parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


Personal 


DOCKLAND HOMES FLOODED. Please help us to relieve 
the hundreds whose homes have been ruined by floods. The 
need is desperate. Gifts of money, bedding or clothing should 
be sent to J. R. Reeves, Superintendent, Victoria Docks Mission, 
Foster Hall, Tidal Basin, London, E.16. 
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Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
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